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For the Companion. 


THE DESERTER. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VII. 
Another Chase after Mose. 


Asa Whipple and the deputy marshal gazed in 
a dumfounded way at each other through a cruel 
minute of silence, broken only by the echoing 
strokes of Job’s axe out in the undergrowth 
beyond. It was the third man who first found 
his tongue; and Asa, looking dumbly at him, 
saw that he was no other than Nelse Hornbeck. 

‘“Downright cur’ous that we should ’a’ hap- 
pened to hit on you like this, aint it?’’ Nelse 
began. ‘If we’d ben tryin’ to find you, we’d 
never ’a’ done it in this born world! Norm and 
me, you see, we've ben fishin’ up Panther River 
three days, and then we follered up the South 
Branch outlet, and I’d ben figgerin’ on makin’ a 
camp by the lake there, an’ workin’ down the 
other branch; but the flies were pretty bad, and 
Norm here, he took a fancy to this ’ere outlet, 
and our oil of tar was about give out, and so I—”’ 

“Oh, shut up!”’ broke in the deputy marshal, 
impatiently. ‘Look here, Asa Whipple, is that 
straight what you’re telling me—that Mose has 
started off to give himself up ?’’ 

The old man rose from the log and stood erect. 
He had never seemed so tall before in his life, 
and he looked down upon the more lithe and 
sinewy figure of the deputy marshal almost 
haughtily. 

“No, not to give himself up. 
rigiment,’ was what I said.”’ 

Norman Hazzard snorted out an angry laugh. 

‘Were there ever two such sim tons under 
one roof?’ he cried. ‘‘Jine his regiment!’ 
Why, man, I tell you, they’ll simply take him 
and shoot him! They can’t do anything else, 
even if they wanted to. That’s the regulations. 
He can’t jine anything, except what the news- 
papers call the ‘silent majority.’ Do you mean 
to tell me—a man of your age—you didn’t know 
that?” 

‘All I know is,” said Asa, doggedly, ‘‘that 
Mose seen his duty, and he done it. He left his 
rigiment because there was nothin’ doin’, and 
some mean Dutchman who had a spite agin him 
wouldn’t let him git a furlough, and he was 
scairt to death about me,—and you know as 
well as I do that if he hadn’t come just as he 
did I’d been a gone coon,—and then he come off 
up in here, and we follered him, and there was 
so much to do, fixin’ up this new place, that 
we hadn’t time to do much thinkin’ about what 
was right and what was wrong till only this 
mornin’ I happened to git hold o’ that paper 
there, and it seems the war’s about ten times 
worse than ever, and when Mose came in and 
I showed it to him, and he read it through, he 
jest give me a look, and says he, ‘You’re right. 

I aint got no business here. I’m off.” And 
off he went. That’s all; and I’m proud of him.” 

The deputy marshal groaned. ‘Don’t I tell 
you they won’t have him? The minute they lay 
eyes on him he’s a dead man. I don’t believe 
the President himself could save him.”’ 

““Why don’t you save him yourself ?’’ put in 
a new voice, abruptly. 

Mr. Hazzard turned and beheld Job, who had 
come up with his axe and a huge armful of wood. 
He threw these down, brushed his sleeve, and 
nodded to the deputy marshal. 

‘“‘How'd do, Norm?” he said now. 
don’t you go and stop him yourself ?’’ 

Hazzard half-closed one of his eyes, and con- 
templated Job with a quizzical expression. 
“Hello, youngster!’”” he remarked. ‘You're 
lookin’ after these loons, heh? Well, I wonder 
you didn’t put a veto on this tomfoolery. You're 
the only party in this camp that seems to have 
any sense.”” 

“They wouldn’t have listened to me,’’ rejoined 
Job. “They were both too red-hot about the 
thing to listen to anybody. I thought it was 
foolishness myself, but they didn’t ask me, and 
so I went and chopped wood and minded my own 
business. But it’d be different with you. If 
you could manage to overtake Mose, he'd listen 
to you. You can catch him if you run.” 

The deputy marshal on the instant had tossed 
aside his rod, and was hurriedly getting off his 
basket and pack. 

“T’'ll have a try for it, anyway,”’ he said. ‘But 


‘To jine his 


“Why 


“Tell him his father wants him to come back,” 
suggested Job. ‘‘That’ll fetch him. Here, Asa,”’ 


Norm can take that and show it to him as a sign 
that you’ve changed your mind. That’s the way 
they do it in the story-books. That’s all rings 
are for, accordin’ to them.”’ 

“But I don’t know as I hev changed my mind,” 
old Asa began, hesitatingly, but with his fingers 
on the ring. 

“Well, you’ll have time to do that while Norm’s 
gone,’’ commented Job. 





“tt aint at all shy about firin’ 


ornament from Asa’s hand and gave it to Haz- 
zard. ‘Keep on this side of the outlet,’’ he added. 
“There’s a clear path most of the way. You can 
get down the big falls by the stones if you go out 
close to the stream. You'll catch him easy this 
side of the Raquette.”’ 

The deputy marshal wheeled and started down 
the clearing on a long-stride, loping run, like a 
greyhound. Almost as they looked he was lost 
to sight among the trees beyond. 

It occurred to Nelse Hornbeck now to relieve 
himself of his pack and accoutrements, and to 
make himself otherwise at home. He lighted his 
pipe, and stretched himself out comfortably on 
the roots of a stump by the doorway. 

‘*Well,’’ he remarked after a little, “I allus 
said I’d ruther have a pack of nigger bloodhounds 
after me than Norm Hazzard if I’d done anything 
that I wanted to git away for. But of course this 
is different. Idon’t know how much good he’ll 


I s’pose it would be different, wouldn't it? 





| Mose had done something—and for that matter, 
| all he’s got to do is to play that Mose is still a 





**He aint nothing of the kind!”’ roared old Asa 


| with vehemence. 


the boy continued, “give us that ring there. | 


| affairs; I dessay you're right. 


| deserted Mose, does it? 


“Well, of course, Asy, if you say so,’’ Nelse 
hastened to get in, with a pacific wave of his pipe, 
“I don’t pretend to be no jedge myself in military 
Of course Mose 
is in one place, and the ‘army’s in another, but 
that don’t prove that it wasn’t the army that 


I’m a man of peace | 


buoyantly enough. He made his way down the 
side hill to the outlet with a light, swinging step, 
and pushed along on the descent of the creek-bed, 
leaping from boulder to boulder, and skirting the 
pools with the agility of a practised woodsman, 
almost as if his mission were a joyful one. 

At the outset, indeed, his ruling sensation was 
one of relief. He had had four months and more 
of solitude here in the woods, from New Year's 


| myself, and I don’t set up to be no authority on | through till the weary winter broke at last, in 


With grave insistence he took the old rubber | interposed Job, severely. 





be tryin’ to catch a man that aint done anything. | 
But | 
then of course he could pretend to himself that | tops gently against the light of bright blue over- | 


| 


these p’ints.”’ 


this here.” 


Asa’s upset and nervous about Mose? Tell us 
about things you know something about. How's 


old Teachout ?”’ 
“Well, now, 4 


cur’ous enough,”’ said Nelse, 


thoughtfully, ‘that’s jest one of the things I don’t | 


know about at all, and nobody else knows, either 
—that is, this side o’ Jordan. ‘Lishe Teachout’s 
ben dead of inflammation o’ the lungs now—le’s 
see—up’ards of a month. Why, come to think 
of it, Asy, why, yes, he ketched his cold goin’ 
out to attend the sheriff’s sale at your old place, 
and that daughter of his that run away with the 
lightnin’-rod agent—you remember ?—she’s come 
in for the hull property, and they say she’s goin’ 
to sell it and live down in New York. I guess 
she’ll scatter the money right and left. And 
*Lishe worked hard for it, too!”’ 

Old Asa cast a ruminant glance over the little 
shanty, and the clearing full of warm sunshine, 
and the broad belt of stately dark firs beyond 
rustling their boughs in soft harmony with the 
tinkle of the stream below, and swaying their tall 


head. Then he drew a long, restful breath. 
‘“There’s things a heap sight better than money 


it'd be jest like Mose to put his back up and | deserter; and of course if you come to that, why, | in this world,” he said. 


refuse to come, even after I’d caught him.” 





| he és a deserter.” 


Mose had started out on his impulsive errand 





| which to think over his performance. 
“Well, then, what are you talkin’ about ?’’ | 
“Don’t you see old | 


He could not bring himself to regret having 

come home; the thought that it had saved his 
father’s life settled that. But side by side 
with this conclusion had grown up an intense 
humiliation and disgust for the necessities 
which had forced upon him this badge of 
“deserter.’’ Granted that they were necessities, 
the badge was an itching and burning brand 
none the less. 

The excitement and change involved in the 
coming of Asa and Job had drawn his attention 
away from this for a time, but the sore remained 
unhealed. With the chance occurrence of the 
newspaper, and the sight of its effect upon his 
father, the half-forgotten pain reasserted itself 
with such stinging force that the one great end 
in life seemed to be to escape from its intolerable 
burden. 

In this mood of shame and self-reproach, 
Mose had jumped with hot eagerness at the 
notion of returning to the ranks, and rushed 
with unthinking haste to put it into effect. 

As the thought came to him now that perhaps 
this haste had also been unfeeling, he uncon- 
sciously slackened tae pace at which he was 
descending the ravine. His father was once 
more in good health and vigor, no doubt, and 
was as eager as he himself about having the 
odium of desertion washed from the family 
name, if not more eager than he; but Mose 
began to wish that they had talked it over a 
little more—that he had made his leave-taking 
longer and less abrupt. 

The war seemed to have become a much 
bloodier and deadlier thing than he had known 
it. That paper had spoken of a full hundred 
thousand men having been lost between the 
Wilderness and Cold Harbor. It was quite 
likely that he now, as he swung along down the 
waterway, was going to his death. In his 
present mood this had no personal terrors for 
him, but it did cast a chill shadow over his 
thoughts of his father. 

They two had chosen their own life together— 
with all the views and aims of other men’s lives 
put quite at one side. Their happiness had 
not bee in making money, in getting fine 
clothes, or houses, or lands, but just in being 
together, with the woods and the water and the 
sky about them. 

Oddly enough, Mose remembered now, for 
the first time almost since his escape from the 
lines at Brandy Station, that if it had not been 
for that wretched Teachout mortgage, he need 
never have gone to the war at all. The draft 
would have exempted him, as the only support 
of an aged father. That seemed at first sight 
to justify him in leaving as he did, and he 
walked still more slowly now to think this over. 

But no, nothing justified him. Perhaps his 

father’s suffering condition excused him in some 
measure—gave him the right to say that under 
the circumstances he would do the same thing 
again; but that wasn’t a justification. 

So Mose worried his perplexed mind with the 
confusing moral problems until in sheer self- 
defence he had to shake them all off, root and 
branch, and say to himself, ‘At any rate I’m on 
my way back; I’m started, and I'll go.”’ 

He had halted, as he grasped this solution of 
the puzzle, to draw breath and look about him. 
He stood on a jutting spur of naked granite, 
overhanging the steep, shelving hillside, and 
commanding a vast panorama of sloping forest 
reaches, with broken gleams here and there of the 
Raquette waters way below, and with range upon 
range of fir-clad mountain cones rising in basins 
beyond. 

It dawned upon him, as his glance wandered 
over this stupendous prospect, that he had heard 


| at intervals a curious noise in the woods over at 


his left, as of some big body making its way 
through the underbrush in haste. If he had had 
a gun with him he reflected now that he might 
have investigated the matter. 

The sounds seemed more like those made by 
a bear than by a deer—perhaps more like a moose 


es 
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than either. Mose had never had the fortune to | 


too,—for Mose, like all the old-time Adirondack | well! I’ll go to work on old Kale’s valentine soun’s | 
see a moose. It would be just his luck, he thought, | guides, would rather talk any time than clean fish | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





with a half-grin, to see one now, when he had no | or chop fire-wood,—that Asa lived to be a very old 


gun, and was quitting the woods forever. 

Hark! there was the noise again, below and | 
ahead of him now, but still to the left. He ehnest | 
thought he saw a dark object push through the 
bushes, hardly a dozen yards away. 

Mose leaped lightly down upon the moss at the 
base of his perch, and crept cautiously along 
under the ledge of rock, the cover of which 
would protect him quite to within a few 
feet of these bushes. Reaching this point, 
he lifted his head to look. 

His astonished gaze rested upon no moose 
or bear, or other denizen of the wild wood, 
but took in at point-blank instead the 
lean and leathery countenance of Deputy 
Marshal Norman Hazzard. It in no wise 
lessened Mose’s confusion to note that this 
unlooked-for countenance wore a somewhat 
sardonic grin. 

‘Well, Mose,’’ Mr. Hazzard observed, ‘I 
learnt last winter that a stern chase was a 
long chase, and I thought this time I'd 
make a slicker job of it by headin’ you off, 
and gittin’ ‘round in front. See?” : 

“Yes, I see,’’ said Mose, mechanically ; 
but in truth he felt himself quite unable to 
see at all. This sudden intrusion of the 
officer of the law between him and his 
patriotic resolve, this apparition of the man 
who had hunted him into the wintry woods 
with a revolver, seemed to change and 
confuse everything. 

There rose in him the impuise to throw 
himself fiercely upon the deputy marshal; 
then, oddly enough, he was conscious of a 
chuckling sense of amusement instead. 

“Guess I got the laugh on you this time, Norm,”’ | 
he said. ‘*You’ve had your hull trip for nothin’. 
I’m on my way now, of my own motion, to jine 
my regiment, or enlist somewhere else, I don't | 
care which.” 

Mr. Hazzard ostentatiously drew a revolver 
from his pocket. | 

“TJ aint got any handcuffs with me,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘but you'll do well to bear in mind that | 
I aint at all shy about firin’ this here, if there’s | 
any need for it.’’ 

‘But I tell you I’m goin’ of my own accord!” 
Mose expostulated. ‘If you had a hull battery 
of twelve-pounders with you, I couldn't do no 
more’n that, could 1? You can come along down 
with me if you like—the hull way—only there’s | 
no use 0’ your bein’ disagreeable and goin’ round 
pullin’ revolvers.” 

The deputy marshal did not put up the weapon, 
and the grin on his face grew deeper. 

‘Nobody, to look at you,”’ said he, ‘would 
think you'd give an officer like me more trouble 
than any other man in the district. I had about 
the hottest run on record to chase you safely into 
the woods here. And now, by gum, here I’ve had 
to gallop myself all out of breath, barkin’ my 
shins and skinnin’ my elbows in a rough-and- 
tumble scoot through the underbrush, all to keep 
you from makin’ a fool of yourself agin! It’s 
enough to make a man resign office.’’ 

Mose stared at the speaker—puzzled by the 
smile even more than by this unintelligible talk. 

“See here,’ Norman Hazzard went on, “I 
represent Uncle Sam, don’tl? Well, then, Uncle 
Sam has to be pretty rough on fellows that shirk, 
and run away, and behave mean—but he’s got a 
heart inside of him all the same. He knows about 
you, and he understands that while you did a very 
bad thing, you did it from first-rate motives. So 
he says to himself, ‘Now if that fellow Mose 
comes around and pokes himself right under my 
nose, Ill be obliged to shoot him jest for the effect 
upon the others; but if he’s only got sense enough 
to lay low, and keep on my blind sidé, why, I 
won't hurt a hairof his head.’ Novo do you see ?”’ 

“You mean that I’m to stay here?’ asked 
Mose, in bewilderment. 

“IT mean that you're a dead man if you don’t,” 
replied Hazzard. “Of course my business is to 
arrest you, and take you back to be shot. But I 
aint workin’ at my trade this week—I’m fishin’. 
And so I tell you to come back with me, and cook 
us some trout for supper and shut up, that’s all.”’ 

‘“‘But my father,”’ stammered Mose, ‘the was as 
sot on my goin’ back as I was—this ‘deserter’ 
business has been a-stickin’ in his crop all winter.” 

“No, it’s all right,”’ said Hazzard. ‘I've ex- 
plained ittohim. Here’s the ring you give him— 
to show that he understands it. The fact is, he 
and you aint got any business to live outside the 
woods. You're both too green and too soft to 
wrastle ‘round down amongst folks. They cheat 
you out of your eye-teeth, and tromple you under 
foot, and drive you to the poorhouse or the jail. 
Jest you and Asa stay up here where you belong, 
and dqn’t you go down any more, foolin’ with 
that buzz-saw that they call ‘civilization.’ | 

Then the two men turned and began together | 
the ascent of the outlet. 

That is the story. A good deal of it I heard 
from Mose Whipple’s own lips, at different times, 
years after the war, when we sat around the huge 
fire in front of his shanty in the evening, with the 
big stars gleaming overhead, and the barking of 
the timber wolves coming to us from the distant 
mountain side, through the balmy night silence. 

Generally Ex-Sheriff Norman Hazzard was 
one of our fishing party, and he never failed to 














Asa indeed, and that young Job Parshall, whom 
Hazzard took away with him, saw through school, 


I finish up this one of Liddy’s. I’m going to do all 
| my own colored people’s first.” 

| “Dat’s right, honey,” said Henny. “Dem niggas 
| f’om odder folks’s plantations ain’ no business 
nohow sendin’ deir beggin’ messages ober heah. 


“Give him the valentine,” whispered the Baby; 
| but the letter-carrier had already sunk down upon 
| her pine box. 

Olid Kale had changed very much since the 
children had last seen him. He stooped very low; 
his hands trembled all the time, and his black face 


and then set up in business, was already being | ney won't give yo’ noflin’ fo’t. I’se gunno bake | had turned a yellowish brown. There was a strange 


talked of for supervisor in his native town. 
HaRoLp FREDERIC. 
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OLD KALE’S VALENTINE. 


It was forty years ago that a little girl, sitting 


{upon a great four-posted bed in a Virginia nur- 


sery, clipped away diligently with a “monst’ous” 
pair of shears at a quantity of paper. She was 
surrounded by scraps, and so busy that she did 
not raise her head when the door of the nursery 
opened, and a robust negress, her head bound 
about with a bandana handkerchief, came into the 


| room. Not until Henny spoke did the little mistress 


look up. 

“We culled folks is keepin’ yo’ powaful hawd at 
wuck,” said Henny, apologetically. 

Alicia Tankerville tossed back the mass of yellow 
hair that had fallen over her blue eyes, said gra- 
ciously enough, “Laws, I don’t mind!” and then 
asked, apropos of the hint, “Did you want me to 
make you another one, Henny?” 

“I wa’ thinkin’,” said Henny, bashfally, ‘that 


nobawdy aint cale’lated on sendin’ no valentine to 


ole Kale. He’s feelin’ mighty po’ly lately; he’s 
gwine down-hill putty fas’. I reckon as ole Kale 
would ’preciate a valentine well as de res’, an’ 
seems as taint fa’r fo’ to leave him slip frough.” 

If Henny had belonged to a fairer race there 
would have been a flush in her cheeks as she thus 
“took up” for old Kale. 

“Ef it wouldn’t be too much trouble, Mith ’Lecia, 
I’d thank yo’ fo’ to meck me a hawt valentine to 
sen’ to ole Kale.” 

“Oh, it won’t be much trouble at all,” returned 
Miss Tankerville. “Only 
you'll have to say what 
kind of a verse you want 
on it.” 

This selecting of the 
verses was, after all, the 
greatest trouble connected 
with the “heart valen 
tines” which Miss Alicia 
Tankerville was assidu 
ously preparing for the i 
approaching fourteenth of 
February. The stock from 
which to choose was lim. 
ited. 

The single line, “Oh, 
then remember me,” was 
a decided favorite. “Oh, 
den rememba me,” was 
sung about the house from 
morning till night. The 
dining-room servant hum. 
med it as she spread the 
cloth awry and then drag- 
ged it strairht; little black 
Nancy sang it softly as she 
slopped the water over the 
polished states. 

“*Oh. den remember me,’ 
wouldn’ do, I reckon?” 
inquired Henny. 

“No,” replied Miss Alicia, 
firmly, “it wouldn’t do at 
all. It wouldn’t be suited 
to old Kale, and you've 
got it twice already.” 

“Dat’s so,” said Henny, 
humbly. “Wot’s some o’ 
yo’ oder putty po’try, mis. 
sy ?” 

Muy ink is pate, 
My love for you 
ill never fail.’ 

“You haven’t had that 

yet,” said Alicia. “But 


that would hardly do, either. Let me see, you 


| haven’t had 


“ *If you love me 

As I love you, 
No knife cau cut 
Our love in two. 
“It’s very hard to think of something that will 
suit, for you don’t want to send a love valentine to 

old Kale,” concluded the maker of the valentines. 
“No, honey, I ’specks not,” said Henny, doubt- 
fully. “Co’se yo’ ought to know.” Nevertheless, 
she nervously fingered her blue cotton apron. “I'd 
like fo’ to sen’ him one dat’d meck him feel good; 


yo’ a whole waiterful o’ doughnuts fo’ dat valen. 


| tine o’ ole Kale’s.” 
| “Prissy declared on her soul she’d get me the 
| biggest apple in the major’s orchard,” said the 
little girl, gravely. “But 1 don’t make the 
valentines for them outside as nice as the 
ones for my own colored people; *twouldn’t 
be fair. I reckon I’d best scallop old Kale’s.” 
“Dat’s right, honey—yo’ meck ole Kale’s 
fine’s yo’ kin. Dem doughnuts’ll beat any 


Dem doughnuts’ll hey twict de customary 
*mount 0’ suga’ we puts in de majo’ity.” 

“T'll scallop it and cut little hearts on the 
cover-piece, too,” said the artist, serenely. 
“I reckon old Kale might think the little 
hearts were pretty?” 

“Ole Kale—w’y, he’ll t’ink dem li’! cut-out 
hawts is beau’ful!” cried Henny. “Now I 
ain’ gunno stan’ heah an’ bodda Yo’ no mo’. 
I’se gun cla’ out dis instan’.” 

Miss Alicia bent again to hertask. She set 
aside a sheet of the finest quality of white 
unruled paper for Kale’s valentine. 


the stable hands, were made of manila, as 
were also those of Boss Brown’s slaves. 


Sally, the nurse. 
pa’tic’la’.” 
“We-alls in the house” were jubilantly 


‘‘We-alls in the house gits 


teenth, Miss Alicia herself volunteered to 


given away the night before. 

She and Max and the Baby, cloaked and gloved 
for the expedition, appeared at the kitchen door, 
the Baby comfortably seated in the little red 
sleigh. 

“Give the mail to the Baby,” ordered Max, toss- 
ing his head and sounding a jingle with his string 
of bells. “Me and ’Lecia’s the horses.” 

“Until we get to the houses; then I’m the letter 
carrier,” said Alicia. 

The negroes giggled joyfully. 

“They sut’ny do look like mail,” said Lydia, 
carrying the pile of manila-wrapped valentines 


them in safely beside the Baby. “Them valentines 
ain’ gunno git col’,” she added; whereupon the 
black people laughed so loudly that even the Baby 
arrived at the conclusion that Lydia’s words must 
have contained a joke. 

Then the horses started off in a trot, and the 
Baby, tucked in beside the valentines, gave a 
hurrah of pleasure at the sunshine and the snow 
and everything. 

“Is that mail safe and sound?” called out the 
letter-carrier, coming to a halt. 

“Taint col’, neida!” cried the Baby. “Git up!” 

Six of the valentines were left at the store to be 
distributed from that point. Three were dropped 
at the kitchen door of the Brown plantation; eight 
were handed in proudly at the smoky quarter 
belonging to Major Marsh. 








“Were taking around Valentines. 


| Then the letter-carrier turned into a horse again, 
and she and Max, tossing their heads, jingled and 


galloped down the road, the Baby becoming more | 


vehement in her orders for them to “Git up!” 

| The team jingled and galloped to the very best 
| of their ability as they approached nearer and 
| nearer to old Kale’s. A small stream of smoke 
| issued from the chimney of the cabin on the edge 
| of the woods. 


| Old Kale had built this cabin for himself long 


| ago, when he was the champion wood-cutter of the | 
He came to the door in answer to the | 
| meck him feel like he wa’n’t laid on de she’f. Ole | letter-carrier’s knock, and the three children en- 


county. 


joke with Mose about the time when he fired ten | Kale he take it hawd, bein’ laid on de she’f. Ain’ | tered at his bidding. 


shots at a running target, and missed every one. 
I picked up from their numerous conversations, 





yo’ got a rhyme, missy, "bout de rose?” 
“Yes,” cried Alicia, “and I think it will do very 


“Teck cheers,” he said, politely, pushing three 
| pine boxes around the stove. 


apple wot comes out de majah’s o’cha’d. | 


She | 
displayed wisdom in the selection of her| yellow-brown face. “Wal, I ’cla’ to goodness!” 
paper. The valentines for Jake and John, | he cried, reverently regarding the little cut-out 
| hearts. 


happy when, on the morning of the four- | 


carry the precious missives to their various | 
destinations—all but a few that had been | 


carefully out to the little red sleigh, and packing | 


| brightness in old Kale’s eyes. 
“Yo’s Cunnel Tankaville’s little folks?” ‘the said, 
feebly. ‘I’m gittin’ ole,—I’m done laid on de she’f, 
| I reckon,—but I sut’ney knows Cunnel Tankaville’s 
little folks. Dat’s de little gal dey was disapp’inted 
| wa’n’t a boy, an’ dat’s de boy wot come an’ meck it 
all right; and dat little thi’d one, dat’s de Baby wot 
dey ain’ quit a-callin’ de Baby, dough she’s a 
mighty peart little leddy mos’ five year ole.” 

A gleam of pride showed itself in old Kale’s 
bright eyes as he gave forth this specimen of his 
| memory in a low, rambling voice. 
| “Why don’t you let him have his mail?” whis 
pered the Baby. 

The letter-carrier rose from her pine box, handed 
the manila package to the old man, and said 
gravely, “We’re taking around valentines this 
morning. This comes to you.” 

“TI ’ela’!” cried old Kale. 

His hands shook so violently when he took ot! 
the wrapper that the Baby became excited and 
swung her little bundled-up legs against the pine 
box with gentle thumps. 

A smile of rapt delight settled upon the old man’s 





” 


“I ’ela’ to goodness! 
| 
| “That’s only the outside,” explained the letter- 


“They'll neva know the diffe’nce,” said | carrier, rising again. ‘You open it.” 


‘Lands sakes, so yo’ does!” exclaimed old Kale. 
| He divided the paper, and held a heart tenderly 
| in each withered hand. 

“Dar’s writin’ inside. I may be ole an’ laid on 
| de she’f, but I knows writin’ w’en I sees it.” 

“It’s a verse!” said Max, quietly. 

“Shall I read it to you?” inquired the letter- 
carrier. 

“Please, missy.” 

She read it to him slowly and clearly. 

“Now, please, missy, onct agin,” pleaded the old 
man. “Deroseisred. What else?” 

Miss Alicia Tankerville repeated the verses 
again and yet again, the Baby echoing the words 
while she thumped her muflied feet. 

Old Kale repeated them correctly, after many 
trials: 


“De rose is red, 
violet’s blue, 
Suga’s sweet, 
An’ so’s you.”’ 





“Dat’s it, I reckon,” said old Kale, in a triumph- 
ant voice. “I aint so ole but I got some kin’ o’ 
| mem’ry lef’. Iain’ so ole but somebawdy’s got a 
| kin’ o’ mem’ry lef’ fo’ me, too. Who sen’ dis valen 
| tine, chillun?” 
| “We dasen’ tell,” said the Baby, solemnly. 

“Come f’om yo’ place, I reckon?” 

“She made it,” said Max, proudly, and the letter- 
carrier smiled. 

“I ‘ela’ to goodness! 
o’ her capers?” 

“Oh no, ’twa’n’t Sally,” said Alicia, quickly. 

“Reckon ’twa’n’t Liddy?” 

“No, deed ’twa’n’t Liddy.” 

“Fo’ shore ’twa’n’t Henny ?” 

The letter-carrier looked down and giggled bash- 
fully. The boy’s merry eyes fixed themselves 
upon the stove grate. The Baby burst into an 
excited laugh. 

“There! we weren’t to 
tell,” cried the boy, turn- 
ing reprovingly to the 
Baby, “and you’ve done it 
a’ready.” 

“f didn’t say a word!” 
retorted the Baby. 

Old Kale’s eyes strayed 
tenderly to the heart val- 
entine. 

“I’m feelin’ mighty good 
today. 1 oughta known 
*twa’ some sawt o’ day.” 
His wandering glance 
strayed to the window. 
“Its a beautiful spring 
lay,” he said, “a mighty 
beau’ful cla’ spring day.” 

The letter-carrier was 
standing. The boy and 
the Baby followed her 
example, and echoed her 
good-by. The three went 
out together, the boy clos 
ing the door. Old Kale’s 
fire had died down during 
their visit. They left him 
sitting in the cold. 

“I know something,” 
said the letter-carrier, in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘old Kale 
is awful sick.” 

“He’s going down-hill 
mighty fast,” said the boy. 

“We'll stop at the house,” 
continued the letter-car- 
rier, energetically. “I'll 
tell Major Marsh myself to 
send somebody to look 
after old Kale.” 

She dumped the Baby 
into the sled, and the two 
horses jingled away in the 
direction of the mansion 
}on the hill, the letter-carrier’s bravery deserting 
| her, however, when she reached the quarter. She 
ordered a halt. 

“We found old Kale mighty poorly,” she ex 
| plained, casting a reproachful glance into the 
| heated room. “Some of you best go down and 
| make him a fire.” 

*“Lawd! he ain’ got no f’ar dis day?” cried Aunt 
| Susan, in assumed or real alarm. ‘Yo’ lazy trash, 
git up dar an’ go ’long an’ meck ole Kale a f’ar!” 
| Upon a second urging the “lazy trash,” in the 
shape of two of the “boys,” left their comfortable 
| places and started out, grumbling a little, to do 

| Aunt Susan’s bidding. 
Major Marsh’s Pat and Jimmy found the cham 
pion wood-cutter as the children had left him, 


"Twa’n’t Sally, up to none 
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sitting in front of his cold stove in his cold room. 
He was looking down upon his knee, where his 


shaking hands grasped the heart valentine. He 
did not recognize the men nor speak to them. 
“Wot’s he sayin’?” inquired Pat. 
“Some’n *bout de rose,” said Jimmy. “He’s 


a-readin’ his valentine.” 

After that they stood and listened. When old 
Kale finished the second line they took off their 
hats. The old man straightened himself on the 
pine box. 

“Go behind him! he’s gunno fall!” said Pat, in 
a whisper. 

“*Suga’s sweet, an’ so’s you,’” murmured old 
Kale, softly. Then he fell back, closing his smiling 
eyes and drawing close together his smiling lips. 

“He won’ neva cut anudda lick o’ wood,” said 
Pat, slowly and solemnly. 

“Won’t neva need no mo’ f’ar,” added Jimmy, 


huskily. LOUISE R. BAKER. 
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WHAT HE DOES. 


Beneath a fair exterior 
rascal often lurks ; 
It is true of men and watches— 
You may tell them by their works. 


—Pitisburgh Bulletin. 
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For the Companion. 


VIOLIN TIMBER. 


IN THREE PARTS.— ParRT III. 


It grew darker and darker, and we were begin- 
ning to be very much frightened about Willis; but 
not one of us dared to speak. At last 
Tom exclaimed, and we all started at 
his voice: 

“What do you suppose has happen- 
ed to him?” 

“I don’t know. 
come!” I gasped. 

“Hark! What’s that?” said Edwin. 
“I thought I heard some one call.” 

Tom and I listened intently. “I 
guess not,” said Tom. “Holdon! Yes, 
you did, too! I heard it then myself.” 

“That’s Willis calling!” said Edwin. 
“Oh my, I wonder if anything’s got 
afoul of him!” 

Tom stepped out a little distance 
and shouted as loudly as he could. We two fol- 
lowed his example. In reply we heard a far-off 
halloo, seemingly from behind the hills to the 
northwest of the meadow. 

“Oh, he’s a dreadful way off!” cried Tom. 
knowing what’s got him.” 

“But we must go and help him!” exclaimed 
Edwin. 

He seized one of the axes, and Tom took the 
other; I had no better weapon than a thick stick. 
In much excitement, we made our way with 
difficulty up-hill through the dark, thick woods, 
among rocks and ledges crowned with spruces. 
What was left of the snow had frozen and was icy. 

By and by we gained the top of the ridge. We 
halted and shouted. A response came from the 
hollow behind the hills. 

“What’s the matter?” Tom shouted. 


I sh’d think he’d 


“No 


“What’s treed you?” shouted Ed. 

The only response was a loud growling. } 

“What a horrible noise!” muttered Tom. “Must | 
be a bear’s after him. Why don’t he answer? | 
Willis! Willis!” 

“Maybe the creature’s got him!” exclaimed | 
Edwin, as no reply came. “Come on, boys! 
We've got to go and help him.” } 

We started down the hillside, over the slippery | 
ice, among rocks and trees; but I am free to say | 
we would rather have run the other way. 

It seemed to me that we went half a mile down. | 
hill, though probably the distance was not two) 
hundred yards. At last we came to an overflowing 
brook, crossed it on a log, and then beat our way | 
through an alder thicket. 

“We must be getting near where he is,” Tom | 
said, presently. ‘Call to him again.” } 

Just then Willis spoke from not more than fifty 
yards away. 

“Is that you, Tom?” he called. 

“Yes. What’s the matter with you?” shouted 
Tom. 

“It’s one of them cross bears!” And as if in| 
confirmation, we again heard the bear growl. 

“Say, boys!” Willis exclaimed. “Climb! Quick! | 
He’s snufling toward you!” | 

With that we rushed for a large rock, the outline 
of which we could distinguish. An old hemlock- 
tree had fallen across the rock. In much haste we 
clambered on this slanting tree, and got up seven 
or eight feet from the ground. 

“If he comes after us, I’ll let him have it in the | 
nose,” said I, flourishing my big stick and trying | 
to keep the quake out of my voice. 

“I guess he isn’t really going your way,” said | 
Willis. “He’s lame, but he’s awful ugly. He acts 
as if he was going back into his den.” 

“Is there a den?” asked Ed. | 

“Yes, down under rocks and the root of an old | 
tree. I followed his track up to his den. He came 
out at me as soon’s I got near. I guess he had his 
foot bit in the fight last night, for he can’t step on 
it, and he’s awful cross.” 

“You fired twice at him?” shouted Tom. | 

“Yes, and I hit him, too,” replied Willis. “He | 
took after me, and I climbed this little hemlock | 
and pulled my gun up after me. He couldn’t 
follow because he’s so lame.” 

“Thank goodness, we’re safe!” said Edwin. 

“T loaded again after I got into the tree and fired 
at him, but I didn’t seem to hurt him much,” said 
Willis. 

“Well, why didn’t you keep shooting him till you 
killed him?” cried Tom. 

“I spilled all the caps among the brush, and I 
don’t dare get down to look for’em,” replied Willis. 

“Well, that’s a pretty fix!” exclaimed Edwin. 
“What are we going to do?” 

“Would you dare to tackle him with your axes, 
you three?” said Willis. “I’ll get down and pitch 
in if you will.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








“I guess he’ll attend to that himself!” 
Edwin; and those were also my sentiments. 
“Well, then, holler like all possessed!” said 


voices. He thinks he’s being surrounded.” 

So we yelled, first one, then another, then all 
together. 

“Has he goné in?” Tom asked at length. 

“No,” replied Willis; ‘“‘but he don’t like it.” 

| “Neither do we,” said Edwin. 
| We yelled till we were hoarse, but the bear only 
growled as if he longed to have it out with us all. 


discussing the situation from all points of view, 
but failing to hit on any safe plan of action. I 
imagine that the wounded and suffering bear tired 
at last of standing on three legs, for Willis called, 
after a long silence: 

“He’s crawled down into his den. 
get down and see if I can find a cap.” 

He fumbled about, but failed to find a cap, and 
finally came cautiously to us on the old hemlock 
trunk. 

“Get down easy, boys,” he whispered, “and let’s 
run for our camp! It’s of no use to go fooling with 
abear. We can’t shoot, and he’s down in a deep, 
dark hole under rocks.” 


I’m going to 





Who fooled with him?” 
“You needn’t think I want to! 


“Fooling with him! 
exclaimed Tom. 


I’m ’most starved. We were waiting for you to 
fetch some partridges for supper, and off you went 
chasing on a bear track.” 
“IT wanted to see where it led to,” replied Willis. 
“Well, now you know, don’t you?” 
Edwin. 


retorted 





| back to camp. 





We were all cross and very tired before we got 


Securing an 


It must have been after midnight 
by this time, for the pale half-moon was on the 
point of rising. The fire had gone out entirely, 


|} and it was certainly nearly two o’clock in the 
| morning before we had eaten what supper we had 
| and turned in. 


“I’m treed!” cried Willis. 
| 


We did not wake till the March sun was high in 
the sky. Willis rose, and having made a brief 
inspection of our provision box, roused the rest. 

“This is no time to be sleeping!” he exclaimed. 
“We've only victuals enough for one breakfast, 
and we must start for home with our fiddle stuff.” 

It seemed to me that I had never felt so sleepy 


and stiff before. Edwin and Tom also looked un.- | 


happy. 

“It’s so late, Willis, tha we can never get home 
to-day with those awful loads you’ve put on the 
sleds,” Tom grumbled. 

“But we’ve got to, so what’s the use of whining?” 
retorted Willis. “Be lively, now! Let’s get 
breakfast and start.”’ 

When we had eaten all the crusts and crumbs, 
there remained merely a few spoonfuls of coffee 
and a scrap of raw pork. 

The morning was cold. Ice had formed. Stowing 
our roll of comforters and camp kit on the loads of 
maple, we set off with the sleds. On the level icy 
meadow the loads did not appear heavy. 

“This is nothing,” Willis said. 
taken more.” 

“Wait till we get to that hill yonder,” said Tom. 
“You'll find that they will be heavy enough then.” 

We pulled out on the frozen slush that covered 
the thick, unbroken ice which had risen with the 
water. But at the mouth of the brook there was 
an open place twenty or thirty yards in width, 
extending far out. Otherwise the pond presented 
a gray surface of frozen slush. 

We had gone on it for but a short distance when 
Edwin suddenly stopped and pointed down the 
pond. Away near the middle island we could see 
six black specks moving on the ice at least a mile 
distant. 

“They are coming this way,” said Edwin. “What 
can they be? They are black. Suppose they are 


| bears?” 


“No!” said Willis. 
bears.” 

The animals were coming toward us at a kind of 
slow, leaping gait. We stood still and watched 
them in some trepidation, for the gun was of no 


“They aren’t big enough for 


| use without caps. By the time they had approached 


within a quarter of a mile Willis exclaimed, “Ho! 
I know what they are. They are otters!” 
“That’s so!” said Tom. “The thaw and the rise 


| of water has started them out from under their 


winter banks.” 

“And I tell you, boys, what they’re heading for!” 
Willis added, looking around. “They’re heading 
for that open water at the mouth of the brook. 
They smell it. There are fishthere. They haven’t 
seen us yet.” 

“Oh, if we only had the gun caps!” cried Edwin. 
“An otter pelt is worth twelve dollars! But when 
they see us, they’ll go back.” 

“If they run back to that island we can surround 
them,” said Edwin, “and if there isn’t any burrow 
there, we may get them cornered up.” 

“I can outrun an otter on hard ice, any time,” 


Willis. “I can see that it disturbs him to hear your | them to that little island. 
heading off to the pond shore, two of us better | 


There we stayed for at least half an hour, I think, | 


“We could have | 








“Now when I give the word,” said Willis, ““we 
We want to drive 


} 
} will all yell and rush at them. 


| move toward one side of the island, and the other 
| two to the other side. We will leave the sleds here. 
All ready now, yip, yip, tar-rah-h-h!” 

We ran toward the otters, yelling. As our shouts 
were borne to them, the surprised creatures rose on 
their hind legs. Then, sighting us, they turned 
and ran back, doubling up their backs, and sliding 
ahead. But we gained on them easily. 
| By the time they reached the island we were 
| within three hundred yards, and we ran on till we 
| surrounded their retreat. It was perhaps a quarter 
| of an acre in extent, covered with tangled spruce 


and small bushes, in which the otters were lost to | 





view. 


“It’s likely they’ve a burrow, or else have gone | 
down under the ice at some hole,” said Willis. | 
“But let’s cut some clubs and then beat through the I say.” 


| 





| brush.” 


“No!” Tom said. “I don’t want to tackle him.” | said Willis; “if they make a break for the pond | fighter, for he had bitten through Tom’s boot, and 
said | shores, wecan chase them with clubs.” . 


To keep. them from | 


”~ 


7 


slightly cut one of his toes. 

The liver-brown pelts of these otter were prime, 
shading purplish when stroked. 

“This is fine fur!” cried Willis. 
apiece !” 

We were much in doubt about taking off the pelts, 
as none of us knew how to skin an otter, and we 
feared the hides might be spoiled for market. 
Willis had heard that the pelt should come off 
whole, and that only two slits need be made in the 
skin. 

“Our best way,” said he, “is to load them on the 
sleds and get down to old Billy’s cabin with them 
as quickly as we can. They should be skinned 
warm, and we’ll roll ’em up in the comforters to 
keep the bodily heat in.” 

“We can’t get there to-day exclaimed Edwin. 
“It’s noon already, and I’m hungry now.” 

“So am I,” said Tom. 

“"Vhat are you going to eat, I’d like to know?” 
revorted Willis. ‘‘Let’s go home as fast as we can, 


‘Twelve dollars 


We drew the sleds down to the island, wrapped 


On the edge of the islanfl each of us cut with his | up the three otter and set off. Tom wished to throw 


jack-knife a thick alder stick. Then Tom and I 
stood off on the ice, while Willis and Edwin began 
| to beat the thickets. They had not been out of sight 
| in the thick spruce copse for many moments when 

Edwin shouted. 

“T see one!” he cried. “There he goes! Look 
| out, Tom, he is making across toward the upper 
| side of the island!” 

Immediately an otter broke cover on the north 
side, and headed directly up the pond toward the 
| distant bit of open water. Two more dashed out 

close after him. 






Otter Skin. 


Tom and I were in a position to head them off, 
but an otter can “glide” at a good rate of speed. 
The rough ice gave good footing, and we ran fast, 
but the leading otter would certainly have escaped 
had not Tom, in desperation, flung his club after 
the odd-gaited creature. 

The stick struck on the ice ahead of the otter, 
whereupon the animal turned around chattering its 
teeth. I aimed a blow at it with my club, but was 
so much out of breath from running, that I hit the 
ice harder than the otter. 

The resolute creature bit at my stick, making a 
| fierce, worrying noise. I jerked it violently away, 
| and Tom, rushing in, tried to kick the animal. 

Thereupon it whirled about and set its teeth 
through the toe of his boot. He jumped backward, 
but the otter held fast, growling low. Losing his 
footing, Tom sat down heavily on the ice: This 
gave me a chance to swing my club again, and I 
dealt a blow. Letting go Tom’s boot toe the dazed 
otter squatted motionless, and after one or two 
more blows it was dead. 

Our flurry was the greater for the shouts of 

Willis and Edwin, who had dashed out of the 
| thicket, and were in pursuit of the two other otters. 
| These tacked and ran off to the left of the island, 
| when we stopped the foremost. One of the two 
outran us all, and reached safety in the open brook, 
but we overhauled the smaller one. It turned at 
| bay and fought hard, but was finally despatched. 
| “But where are the rest of them?” cried Tom. 
| “Those three were all we saw,” replied Edwin. 
| “We will go round to the lower end and beat 
| through again,” said Willis. “I’ll go alone this 
| time. You three stand off on the ice, with your 
clubs.” 
On going to take our stations, Edwin walked out 
| past the east side of the island, when he espied an 
otter, more than a hundred rods away, escaping 
down the pond. 

“Ill bet they have all gone that-way!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“IT don’t see but one,” said Willis. 
two may be in the brush.” 

He crept in, and imitating the bay of a hound, 
beat through the thicket, pounding the trees with 
his clubs. 








“The other 


pond for the brook-mouth. 

It got past Edwin, who stood out on the ice upon 
that side; but Tom, by hard running, headed the 
animal off. It tacked toward the west shore, but I 
stopped it there. Willis, rushing out, prevented it 
from retreating into the brush of the island. 

It crouched low, showing its teeth and growling, 
but Edwin and Willis struck it senseless with their 
clubs. 

Willis ran back to beat through the thicket again, 
but he did not succeed in driving out another. Ed 
and Tom then searched with him, for we were 
certain that we had seen six, at first, and but five 
had been observed to come out. 

There was no appearance of a burrow anywhere 
on the islet. The other otter may have made its 
way under the ice around the shore. 

Of the three which we had kiiled, the one that 
Tom and I had taken first was the largest. From 
nose to tip of its “meaty” tail, it measured five feet 





fifth otter suddenly broke cover and headed up the | 





in length. This was an old dog-otter and a resolute 





off one or two of the maple half-logs, but Willis 
would not permit it. 

We toiled down the pond and the frozen bog for 
four or five miles, when we grew so faint that 
Willis agreed to halt, kindle a fire, make the last of 
our coffee and fry the remaining serap of pork 
After eating the bit of pork and drinking the weak 
coffee, we chewed the coffee grounds, so hungr 
were we still. 

But before we had set forward again, we heard 
a distant halloo, and saw three persons coming 
toward us, who proved to be Willis’s older brother, 

Ben Murchison, with Edwin’s father 
and my Cousin George. They were 
in quest of us, for our long absence 
had caused alarm at home. 

“Now we are going to catch it!” 
muttered Willis, with a dubious shake 
of his head, when we had identified 
the approaching trio. 

But instead of taking us to task all 
three appeared as glad to see us as we 
to see them and their basket of cold 
provisions. Thanks to these and the 
new hands at the loads, we reached 
home early in the evening, in much 
better plight than might have been 
expected. 

Our profits from the violin timber were smaller 
than our estimates. Old Billy pronounced it “good 
stuff,” and sent off one box of “backs” and “necks” 
from it. But the public demand for the “Gosse 
fiddle” appeared to have fallen off, and the old 
man could give us but seven dollars and twenty- 
five cents as our share of the sales. 

But for the otter pelts we received thirty-two 
dollars, and the jaunt has always been memorable 
in our boyhood annals. 

EUSTACE A. PERKINS. 
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| ADOBE. 


I have frequently watched the making of adobes 

by the natives of New Mexico. Adobes are sun- 
dried bricks about twelve inches long, eight wide 
and two deep. They are used where the “states’ 
people” would employ kiln-seasoned bricks and 
| stone, and for many purposes for which lumber is 
used in a wooded section. Fences, for instance, 
are largely made of adobes; corrals, gardens, 
orchards, yards, churches, schools and convents 
are enclosed by walls built of adobes. 

These mud walls are often seen with cacti planted 
thickly on their tops, as a double security against 
thieving or other purposes. When cacti are not 
easily procurable, the walls are defended by 
broken glass bottles, imbedded in the top round of 
bricks before they are thoroughly dry. 

On lines where protection is not called for, I have 
seen the tops of these fences picturesquely orna. 
mented with bright flowering plants, such as searlet 
and yellow cacti, the wild sunflower, the Spanish 
bayonet and the Mexican lily. 

When a house is to be built, an addition to be 
made to one, an oven to be built or a fireplace, or a 
piece of ground to be enclosed, the enterprising 
Mexican assembles his helpers as at a primitive 
house-raising. The first move is to spade up a 
patch of ground, often a portion of his own front 
yard. Sometimes as an act of friendliness, the 
adobe-maker gets permission to spade up a neigh 
bor’s yard, or a vacant lot near the building site. 

The ground being well broken, water is brought 
on and the mixing is begun. As the surface, before 
the breaking, was in all probability but carelessly 
swept, many bits not essential to good bricks get 
mixed in the mud—bits of glass, stone, pottery, tin, 
wire, chips, rags, etc. But it is not in the purpose 
of the adobe-makers to use other materials than 
water and the soil everywhere found. 

There is a little preliminary mixing with hoe and 
spade; but shortly the workers strip to the waist, 
bare the feet, roll above the knees whatever there 


As he came around on the east side, the | may be of trousers legs, and walk bravely into the 


mud. Standing in the brown mixture of precisely 
his own color, the expressionless, statuesque 
Mexican might, by an easy reach of fancy, be 
regarded as an outgrowth of the adobe mud. Now 
hands and feet reinforce spade and hoe, until the 
mixing is complete. 

Rough wooden molds are then filled by the 
hands with the mud, and scraped level by the 
hands. The molds are carried away a short distance 
and the molded mud is tipped out on the ground. 

There the adobes lie for days, weeks, sunning 
while the owners are sunning themselves against 
adobe walls centuries old, it may be. There is no 
fear of the blocks being spoiled by rain, in this 
“white and bright land” where the sun shines 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 

The mud-bricks being sufficiently baked on one 
side, they are turned over, and in time, on edge, 
until all sides and edges have had the effect of a 
sufficient period of direct sunshine. 

An Eastern brickmaker would 
adobe bricks as rough, uneven 


these 
But 


regard 
unsightly. 
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they have their merits. Their making does not call 
for any skilled labor; they can be made in a day, 
dried without expense, and can be laid by inex- 
perienced hands. They form such inexpensive 
building material that the poorest man can have 
his own house. 

I have seen many a comfortable adobe house of 
four rooms, plastered well inside and out, erected 
at a cost of five hundred dollars. 


Making 


I choose the adjective ‘‘comfortable’’ advisedly. 
Without the shelter of a tree, in a land of peren- 
nial sunshine, an adobe house furnishes a com- 
plete protection from summer heat, however high 
the mercury may be. The earth walls never get 
heated through in such a climate as New Mexico’s ; 
neither do they ever get chilled through. 

In the shelter of an adobe-house, you can forget 
that there is winter cold or summer heat. 

The Mexican peasant builds an unpretentious 
lodge, but for comfort, it will stand comparison 
with the peasant-house of any land. He lays the 
adobes on the bare earth, builds up two or three 
feet, then waits some days to insure the walls 
dryness, builds a few more feet and again waits. 

When his wall has reached a height of ten or 
twelve feet he stops. Then he lays on the vigas or 
cabrios. These are the beams or rafters, usually 
of the unbarked trunks of the pifion trees, not 
fully grown. The pifion is the mountain pine of 
the nut-bearing variety. 

The vigas or rafters are not of uniform length. 
Some project a foot over the wall, others more 
than a yard, furnishing a place for drying chile, 
or for the storing of hay, or for the roosting of 
Mexican boys ambitious enough to climb to the 
roof. 

These vigas are the support for the thick planks 
or boards laid closely across, which are to receive 
the dry adobe dirt. This is piled on, to the thick- 
ness of about thirty inches. This makes a dry, 
warm roof, on which in the course of time chance 
seeds take root, causing a little forest of plants to 
spring up on the low roofs. 

The dirt roofs are safe as long as the timbers 
are sound, and the timbers being measurably 
protected from damp and air, remain good for 
long periods. 

But ants sometimes find out the vigas of a house 
and honeycomb them, making no visible sign of 
their presence. The timber then suddenly gives 
way, letting down the mass of earth, imperilling 
life and injuring the house’s belongings. The 
brother of a Santa Fé banker once lost his life by 
the falling in of one of these dirt roofs. 

Many adobe houses, however, both old and 
new, have roofs of a better character. 

One might think that the adobe house would 
be a perishable structure. In a land of rains, of 
much freezing and thawing, it might be; but 
there are adobe houses in New Mexico and 
Arizona centuries old, and as good as when first 
built. The Church of San Miguel, in Santa Fé, 
is built of adobe, and it is one of the oldest 
churches in the United States. 

Some adobe houses have walls eight feet thick. 
These were built not only for sure protection 
against heat and cold, but also as defences against 
Indians and other enemies. That they are admir- 
able defences was demonstrated in the insurrection 
against the American authority which culminated 
in the Taos massacre, and in which fell Governor 
Bent, appointed to rule over New Mexico by 
General Kearny, at the time of the conquest of 
the territory. : 

The insurgents, fortified in an old adobe church, 
were enabled to resist General Price’s trained 
men of the regular army. The bullets from our 
soldiers’ muskets buried themselves in the adobe 
walls, doing no damage to the garrison. The 
breach which was finally made was effected in 
the earth-walls with axes. 

In our war with Mexico, too, the axe was 
resorted to in such cases, the assailants cutting 
through into structures that had resisted the 
guns. 

The adobe house is the outcome of ages of 
experience in a climate of peculiar conditions. 
The Americans have introduced some architec- 


tural improvements, but they have taught the 
Mexicans little of real value in their climate. 
Even the wealthy Mexican of to-day, educated, 
it may be, in Washington or St. Louis, builds 
preferably an adobe house. If one is built on a 
stone foundation, with hooded windows, far- 
projecting roof, with balconies or portals, there is 
no more comfortable, weather-proof, picturesque 





dwelling. For a small expenditure, a house can 
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be built in that delightful climate in which not an 
hour of discomfort from heat or cold need be 
spent in all the year. 

If the average adobe house needs repairing, the 
owner mixes a little of his yard soil with water, 
and with his hand as a trowel patches the broken 
brick. It is the work of a few minutes. 

Saran WINTER KELLOGG. 
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MY SAINT. 


Who is there in this world who has not, hidden 
Deep in his heart, a picture clear or faint, 
Veiled, sacred, to the outer world forbidden. 
O’er which he bends and murmurs low, “My saint ?”’ 
— Outlook, 
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BISMARCK AND THE EMPEROR. 


Prince Bismarck’s reconciliation with the 
German Emperor has surprised the world almost 
as much as did their separation in March, 1890, 
which was one of the most interesting, dramatic 
and mysterious happenings of our own or any 
other time. 

The quarrel has heen matter for universal talk 
and writing during nearly four years, and still 
the world does not know how it arose or culmi- 
nated. Bismarck has himself declared that he 
was rudely dismissed, but neither the old states- 
man nor the young monarch has ever given any 
clear particulars of what occurred between them. 

When the emperor ascended the throne in June, 
1888, he was regarded—to use a familiar expression 
which accurately represents the situation—as 
‘“‘Bismarck’s boy.’’ As crown prince of Prussia 
he had publicly professed not only high admira- 
tion for but deep devotion to the old “Man of 
Blood and Iron.”’ There was even much reason 
to believe that he sympathized with the veteran 
chancellor against the policy of his wise father 
and the wishes of his strong-minded mother. 

As time went on it became plain that the young 
man had a will of his own, and some sympathies 
which had never been conspicuous in his chan- 
cellor. It is needless to go into details further 
than to say that some of the emperor’s plans for 
the improvement of the condition of the poor 
were such as Bismarck could not be supposed to 
approve. 

The world was told, but did not more than 
half-believe, that the two men differed angrily. 
Still the prince did not resign, and it seemed 
incredible that he would be forced to go. 

When the terrible chancellor was dismissed, as 
if at a moment's notice, men wondered if young 
William had not gone suddenly crazy. A mere 
youth, a tyro in public affairs, had made naught 
| of the genius, skill, experience and will-power of 
him who had vanquished Austria, placed Prussia 
at the head of a united Germany, and bled France 
almost white! The shadowy, nominal emperor 
seemed to have trampled on the real, strong, 
formidable potentate of his country. 

But as time went on the empire seemed 
no worse off, while the dismissed chancellor 
inveighed against his fate with such anger, spite- 
fulness and self-commiseration, that men read his 





appeared to have brought himself into worse than 
no account as a political force ; and still the present 
event shows that, as the Highland saying goes, 
‘“‘Where McGregor sits, there is the head of the 
table.” 

The old man stormed on; the young emperor 
frowned at him; but neither one nor the other 
could detach the faithful German heart from 
Bismarck. His people very generally disliked 
his iron hand in their own government; they as 
widely approved the more popular methods to 
| which the emperor seemed disposed; but they 





words with a certain contempt as wellas pity. He | 
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could not look round upon their Consolidated 
Germany without reflecting gratefully that this 
was the veteran’s work. 

Conscious of menacing enemies who had feared 
him, they could not but give close attention to the 
political criticisms which flowed ever more sanely 
from the old man’s lips after his heart had begun 
to be comforted by the evidences of public esteem. 

So Bismarck remained, not merely a picture of 
old triumphs, but a political power. Of late his 
importance has increased for two main reasons. 

The departure from his policy of keeping on 
the best possible terms with Russia has brought 
before Germany the fearful spectre of a Franco- 
Russian alliance; and he is very influential with 
a certain party whose support seems necessary to 
Caprivi’s new taxation schemes. In these circum- 
stances the old man’s counsel and aid are thought 
to be much desired by his monarch. 

But it may be that the emperor held out his 
hand to the Iron Prince from an impulse of pure 
magnanimity. At least the act was gracefully 
done, and William cannot be denied credit either 
for wisdom or for generosity in publicly tendering 
what is a peace offering if not an apology. 

The spectacle of youth doing honor to age 
is always pleasing, and we may well hope that is, 
in this case, the prelude to good for Germany and 
the world. 


— 
For the Companion. 
THE FUTURE. 
Boundless and weirdly mystical stretches sky-like the 
What it ‘wil hold for any soul which of our souls can 


Lost in its infinite spaces blind and afraid we wander 
Save » | light of its single star—the splendid star of 
0-day. 


E. WETHERALD. 
_————— +o 


AFTER-EFFECTS OF A PANIC. 


Our country is now living through an interesting 
stretch of history. Nothing concerns more 
vitally the interests of every citizen than the 
general state of trade. If business is ‘‘good,”’ 
the course of the community’s private life runs 
easily, incomes are safe, employment is plentiful, 
and events follow each other in mechanical and 
unexciting fashion. 

But when a “boom” is followed by reaction 
and stagnation in business, and this again by 
panic, everything is changed. 

Lenders withdraw their money; merchants 
who have been doing business on borrowed money 
fail; sometimes, as happened with so remarkable 
results last August, people at the height of panic 
actually hide away their money from the banks, 
and then the banks fail, too. 

Such a panic always causes general poverty. 
The value of the merchant’s goods declines. In 
the struggle to save himself from failure, he sells 
what he can at prices involving heavy business 
losses. There is a general cutting down of 
expenses, and this means a decrease of persons 
who have money to spend and a serious narrowing 
of the market. 

The manufactories make fewer goods than 
before, but more than merchants can sell; and 
railroads have fewer to carry. All these branches 
of trade, finding less business to be done, have 
need of fewer employés. So the number of unem- 
ployed workingmen grows to a frightful figure. 

Poverty and distress spread over every great 
city, and strangest of all, at this very moment the 
money so sorely needed in the panic comes back 
into the banks. But the banks cannot lend it now 
because the merchants no longer have the active 
business in which it can be used. 

But with all its distressing features, the season 
following a business panic is a valuable teacher. 
It starts the business of the country once more on 
a sound and reasonable basis. The panic itself is 
a lesson of tremendous force in business conser- 
vatism. People who went on blindly doing too 
large a business on too much borrowed money 
have been swept out of the business world. The 
best men are left at their old places. 

The after-panic season, too, teaches the entire 
country a useful lesson in economy. People who 
spent recklessly before the reaction came, now 
find it difficult to make both ends meet. In their 
haste to sell their goods, manufacturers had been 
growing careless as to their methods and expenses. 
They must study closely every outgo now. With 
the great railways the same rule prevails—careful 
economy in expenses. 

Even the,government has to face the same stern 
teaching, and governments grow recklessly extrav- 
agant at times, as well as individuals. 

While a business revulsion cuts the gambling 
element from trade, and brings trade down to a 
normal basis, the economy it enforces lays the 
surest foundation for future prosperity. Men are 
getting rich when they save. They do not get 
rich when they spend all they make. 

It seems like a paradox, but it is true, that 
‘chard times,’’ which are hard indeed to bear, are 
the times when the nation’s wealth accumulates ; 
and that the “‘good times,’’ which are so pleasant, 


even declines. 





It is not to be overlooked that the suffering 
following business disaster brings forth promi- | 
nently the best traits in human nature. Rarely 
has there been so much poverty in our great | 
cities; rarely has charity worked so nobly and | 
intelligently for its relief. These are times which, | 
notwithstanding all prejudices of wealth or sta- | 
tion, bring men closer together. The best recourse | 


for those who have lost a little is to give aid to 
those who, in the same misfortune, have lost 
everything. 
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A SENTIMENTAL SCHOOLBOY. 


A Brooklyn schoolboy about twelve years old 
was strongly attached to his teacher. His mother 
was poor, and the lad never was so fortunate as to 
have pocket-money. Some of his schoolmates 
often gave flowers or fruit to the teacher, and it 
was a cause of constant regret that he could not 
show his affection for her in the same way. 

In this frame of mind he was assailed by a terri- 
ble temptation. In his mother’s room he found ten 
dollars that belonged to her. These he stole, and 
bought with them handsome presents that he 
eagerly presented to the teacher. ° 

It was precocious folly and speedily exposed, for 
his mother, missing the money and knowing that 
he had been in the room, suspected that he had 
taken it. She charged him with the theft. At first 
he attempted to deny it, but soon became confused, 
hung his head, and confessed that he had wanted 
to please his teacher by giving her presents, and 
had used it for that purpose. 

His excuse was that other children gave her 
presents, and received in return smiles and thanks, 
and he never had a penny so that he could “give 
her things,” and let her know how much he liked 
her. He did not want the ten dollars for himself, 
but only for gifts for her. 

The boy’s mother reminded him of her own pov- 
erty, and that the ten dollars could not be replaced 
without weary days of labor and self-denial on her 
part. In taking the money he had not only become 
a thief and almost broken her heart, but he had 
also left her at her wits’ end to know how she could 
earn enough to get food and pay rent that was due. 

Hardly any act of this boy could have been more 
cruel and heartless than his robbery of his hard- 
working, care-worn mother that he might have the 
means for rivalling other boys in giving presents 
to the amiable teacher who had made herself a 
general favorite. True sentimént, like charity, 
begins at home. It is a sickly and unwholesome 
thing when it involves those at home in suffering 
and disgrace. 

The boy’s crime was the same in kind as that of 
embezzlers and defaulters who prove false to their 
financial trusts, covering up their crimes until 
exposure stares them in the face. 

Very often their motive for wrong-doing is ambi- 
tion to live handsomely, to entertain their friends 
lavishly, to belong to expensive clubs and to drive 
fine horses. In the end, their wives and children 
have to pay heavily in misery and disgrace for 
their self-indulgence and crimes. 

Older and wiser heads than the sentimental 
schoolboy have made the same mistake of betraying 
dear ones at home by yielding to false sentiment 
and living beyond their means. 
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EXPEDIENTS OF REPORTERS. 


M. Vizetelly, an English publisher, whose auto- 
biography has recently appeared, tells the follow- 
ing anecdote of a reporter’s energy and determina. 
tion in serving his paper: 

When Béranger was buried, immense crowds 
followed the funeral procession, and as Paris was 
in an insurrectionary mood, the government feared 
that an outbreak would take place at the grave. A 
large force of gendarmes were detailed to keep 
the peace. 

A reporter of the Figaro had received orders to 
return from Pére la Chaise with an account of the 
ceremonies in time for the afternoon edition of the 
paper. The orations were interminable, and the 
reporter, inferring that they would last for hours, 
started for the office at the proper time. He found 
the gates of the cemetery locked, and his fellow- | 
reporters storming inside. He tried to scale the 
wall, but every point was guarded by a bayonet. 

Time was flying. His copy would soon be too 
late for the press. At that moment he saw the 
hearse magnificently draped passing slowly by. 
He pressed close to it, and managed to hide under 
the pall, and then to creep into the place lately 
occupied by the coffin. The hearse was permitted 
to pass through the gate, and the reporter reached 
Paris in time to make “a beat” for his paper. 

A reporter of a New York paper once monopo- 
lized a valuable piece of news for his paper by an 
odd device. He secured control of the only wire, 
and required the operator, after sending the news 
despatch, to telegraph a large part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, while the successful 
reporter’s rivals waited in anguish for the release 
of the wire. Wasit unfair? Yes. Eager compe 
tition has no generosity. 

There are many sneers at the “prying reporter.” 
But the readers of daily papers should remember 
that if the selfishness of “beats,” and the persona! 
gossip and scandals in the papers are unworthy, it 
is the public who demand this mental food, and that 
they are in fault quite as much as the reporter; 
perhaps more. He considers the honor of his 
paper as a soldier does that of his flag, often 
risking health and life. Why? That the public 
may be gratified! 
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REVEALED BY DEATH. 


“Life is perfected by death,” and it is also 
revealed. A story told in the “Life of Sir Richard 
Burton” illustrates the clearness with which death 
reveals a man to his comrades. 

A lieutenant in a British regiment was honest, 
steady, quiet and full of sterling qualities; but he 
was dull, reserved and religiously inclined. His 
brother officers laughed at him, and associated but 
little with him. Though well-born, he was poor, and 
had no powerful friends. He therefore remained 
without promotion or society; but he never com- 
plained, and did his best. 

A battery was to be taken in the Crimea, and the 
lieutenant’s regiment was selected as the storming 
party. It assaulted and was driven back. The 
lieutenant rallied his own company, and with a 
laugh flung his shako before him, and rushed 
through the breach into the battery, followed by a 
handful of men. They never came out again. 
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That night at the regimental mess there was not | 
2 man but regretted that he had not better under. | 
stood the officer whose gallant death had revealed | 
his superiority. All remembered a thousand good | 
qualities and incidents which ought to have | 
endeared him to them. They were ashamed of the 
contempt with which they had treated him, and of 
the fact that they had never shown him the least 
kindness. 
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SUDDEN FAME. 


About forty years ago, when Doctor Bence 
Jones was a leader and a great authority among 
the scientific organizations of England, he re- | 
ceived a letter from Germany, saying: 

“You English are the oddest people. Here, to | 
our laboratories, comes every year a young Irish 
schoolmaster called Tyndall, with the quickest | 
brain, the most honest capacity for research I have | 
ever seen. Would that our German youths were 
run from the same mold! 

“This brilliant young fellow has never received 
the smallest recognition from English men or | 
institutions, and he tells me to-day that, quite | 
disheartened at last, he is preparing to emigrate 
to America.” | 

Tyndall went through London, not long after- | 
ward, to make preparations for visiting America, | 
and Doctor Jones took care to meet him. He fell 
at once under the spell of his wonderful talents, 
and determined to bring him to public notice. 

“I won't take any middle course,” he said. “I | 
think you can leap to the top at once. I shall | 
announce that you will lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution.” : 

The announcement was made, and all London 
trooped to hear “Bence Jones’s wild Irishman.” | 
As the great physician drove his protégé down to 
the hall, he suddenly exclaimed: } 

“But, Tyndall, where are your notes?” 

“Notes?” wasthe reply. “I haven’t any notes.” 

“No notes!” rejoined the other, almost in agony. 
“Do you realize that you are not going to address 
2x parcel of Irish gossoons, but an audience of | 
famous experts on your own subject?” | 

Tyndall smiled. “Well,” said he, “I’m afraid 
it’s too late now.” 

The hall was crowded. All the leaders of science 
were present. Tyndall, who had never lectured 
before, stepped into the famous tribune, smiled, 
bowed, and poured forth the results of his marvel- 
lous experiments without faltering or pausing. He 
closed his address in the midst of wild applause; | 
he had become in a single night a famous lecturer. | 
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TIME TO ACT. 
On a recent Sunday in Newark, New Jersey, a | 
saloon was visited by the police where eighty boys, | 
of the age of about fourteen and sixteen, were | 
found playing or watching games of cards and | 
“pool.” The opening of this place on Sunday was 
illegal, but for a long time it had been undisturbed. 
It is said that the violations of the law on the 
part of the proprietor of this place had long been | 
notorious, and that it had often been complained 
of by the parents of boys who frequented it; | 
but an active agitation on the part of clergymen | 
and citizens was necessary before the authorities | 
could be stimulated to the point of breaking it up. | 
Much fault is sometimes found because individual | 


citizens apparently go out of their way to call | 


attention to violations of ordinances intended to | 


preserve good order and public decorum. Such 
agitation is certainly an unpieasant and ungracious 
task. 

But when instances like this are brought out by | 
tardy and seemingly unwilling police raids, and | 
unlawful resorts, which nevertheless are “notori- 
ous” and “often complained of,” are found cor- 
rupting the youth of a city simply by wholesale, 
justification seems not to be lacking for earnest | 
agitation on the part of individuals. | 
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TOO COMPLAISANT. | 


Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, seemed incap- 
able of caring for himself, when moved by consid. | 
eration for others. His exaggerated acquiescence | 
in what he thought a constructive obligation is 
illustrated by the last sitting he gave to Millais, 
who painted his portrait. 

The studio was cold. Mr. Grote had removed his 
overcoat, and presently felt sensibly chilled. Yet | 
he did not complain nor resume his overcoat. 

“Why did you not say you were chilled?” asked 
Mrs. Grote, when she learned the circumstances. 

“J did not like to appear to reproach Mr. Millais 
for letting the fire go out.” 

“Well, but there was your thick overcoat?” 

“Yes, but I did not know if he would like me to | 
put it on.” | 

“What could one do with a man so incapable of | 
caring for his own absolute necessities?” remarks 
Mrs. Grote, in her “Personal Life” of her husband. 
“Had I been present, it is superfluous to say, all 
these scruples would have gone for nothing.” 


* 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Some amusing examples of unintentional trans- | 
positions are given in a recently published collec- 
tion of “Bulls and Blunders.” Slips of the kind | 
usually result from nervousness rather than from 
ignorance, but it is a question which was respon- | 
sible in the case of the pompous colored preacher | 
who told his flock that it was “easier for a camel | 
to go through the knee of an idol than for a rich | 
man to enter heaven.” 

Not so in the case of the courtly and cultivated 
George William Curtis, who, it is said, was so over- 
come with stage fright when he commenced his 
first lecture that instead of the reference to the 
bottomless pit which he intended to make, he 
astonished his hearers by beginning tremulously: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the pitomless bott—!” 

The crowning specimen of ludicrous helplessness 
in the face of-elusive syllables is that of the unfor- 
tunate speaker who, at a pathetic point of his 
address, when his hero was about to undergo a 
heartrending parting from home and friends, 
uttered, in his most melting voice: 

“Biddy, diddy—” 
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He stopped confused; flushed, set his mouth and| Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
tried again, with a difficult resumption of the | acknowledged the purest and best. LAdv. 
interrupted pathos: | ae 

“Diddy, biddy —” 

Something was wrong still. He grew scarlet, 
perspired, and gasped forth a third attempt, not 
more intelligible. His hearers could none of them 
interpret it. It might be High German, or it might 
be a Mother Goose refrain: 

“Diddy, hiddy, biddy doo!” 

The situation was desperate; but the persistent 
orator rallied, paused until he had fully recovered 
his self-control, and trying once more, with slow 
utterance and distinct enunciation, conquered at 





| Dyspepsia.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
| Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. Maile@ free. (Adv. 
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Unequalled for 
length the simple phrase which had overthrown _— 
him. He said: Summer 
“Did he bid adieu?” Dresses 
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by the Rassian traveller, Miss Isabel, F. Hap- 
good; and a very entertaining account of a true 
adventure, entitled 
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by G. R. O'Reilly, a 
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“IT’S OWN LAMP.” 


The publication of Helen Keller’~ wonderful 
article in the New Year’s Companion caused a flood 
of letters to be poured upon her by persons, young 
and old, who were interested by her charming 
story. So many were these letters that we have 
been requested to say to our readers that Helen’s 
time is much occupied with study, and that she 
cannot reply to any of her friendly unknown | 
correspondents even by acknowledging the receipt 
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To one of the earliest of these correspondents 
Helen wrote a letter, which we are permitted to | 
copy, which is thoroughly characteristic of the 
writer, and shows a maturity of thought little less 
than marvellous in one so young as she: 
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“T want you to know that your kind letter made | a ‘ 
me very happy; so I write this little note to thank | Note our prices B ] 
you for writing to me, and to tell you how pleased for 1894. Icyc es. 


I am that you eye my little story so much. | 

“T had no idea when I wrote it that such a simple 
little story would make me so many new friends, 
so I have n astonished at the large number of 
letters which I have received since its publication. | 
I cannot ssibly answer all of them, but your | 
letter made me feel that your heart was sad about 
something, so I thought I would write you a few 
words of loving sympathy. 

“I wish I knew the magical word that would 
dispel the darkness which you say has descended | 
on your spiritual sight; but sometimes by simply 
waiting things come right. The darkest night 
brings with it its own lamp, and while waiting for 
God to light it we can multiply sweet acts of love, 
and hold out a tender, helpful hand to those more =m 
unfortunate than ourselves.” . 
$75 for 28-in., Ladies’ and Men’s. 
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It is possible, according to recent scientific re- 
searches, that the people from whom, in the opinion 
of some investigators, the name of America was 
derived, were originally, inhabitants of the Polyne- 
sian Islands. Ages ago, it is believed, a nearly com- 
plete land connection existed between those islands | 
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that time almost bridged with a chain of islands. 


The tribe of Indians afterward known as the 
Ameriques are supposed, from certain remains, to | 
have first taken possession of an island, Momotom- 
bito, near the western edge of Nicaragua, where 
they left some very interesting carvings and other 
tokens of their skill. 

Afterward, according to the theory, a subsidence 
of the land occurred which drove them eastward 
until they came to the fertile slopes of the Amerique 
mountains, where their descendants are still to be 
found. It has been suggested that Vespucius got 





his pseudonym of “Amerigo” from the name of | 
this tribe of Indians. 
If all these things are true, it might be pointed 


& Spring Shade Roller 
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out that even geological convulsions have played a 
part in the long series of events leading up, as if in 
obedience to a decree of Providence, to the naming | g 
of the new world, not Columbia, but America. 


iploma at the Colum- 
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In the early days of the gold excitement in Cali- 
fornia a young German from Michigan departed | 
for California, and after prospecting for awhile, | & 
settled there. = 


His name was John G. Almondinger, and wish- 
ing to Americanize himself as much as possible he 
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— to the legislature of California, and had | BAAARAAARAARAAARARRAAAAR AAA? 
his name changed to John G. Almond. 

A few days later a man named John Smith 
slature, and after reciting a 
long catalogue of the ills to which he was subject 
owing to his unfortunately common name, he said | 
in conclusion: | 

“And whereas I have noticed that you have | 
curtailed the name of J. G. Almondinger to J. G. | 
Almond, and have not disposed of the ‘inger,’ 
which seems to be lying around loose, I respect- 
fully request that the same may be added to my 
name.” 

The result of this appeal is not stated. 


** DIFFERENT.” 


The abuse to which the word “different” ix sub 
ject, from writers who imagine that “two different 
men” means nothing more than “two men,” was 
illustrated by the following sentence from a report 
in a daily newspaper of a terrible powder-mill 
explosion : 

Two human heads were found in the ruins of the 
mill. They are assumed to have belonged to two 
different employés! | 
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For the Companion. 


ETIVA’S MARRIED LIFE. 


She was the bride of an hour. The marriage 
ceremony had been completed without priest or 
license. There was no ring, no “flower-strewn 
aisle up which the couple walked to stand under 
the swing of a marriage bell.” 
bond and obligation and happiness. The bride, 
Etiva, had been wooed and won by Running 
Wolf in true Wichita stvle. 

Their homes had been so close in childhood 


that the smoke of their lodge fires united, and | 


ascended into the blue in one column. 

They had grown together from the freedom of 
childhood into the restraint of youth—restraint 
for the girl, at least. She was ‘‘chaperoned”’ for 
years. No “sunset talks and moonlight walks” 
for her apart from her mother or other relations. 
No girl of select society is more faithfully guarded 
than was the Indian maiden as I knew her. 

But love was not blind, if he was restricted. 
Running Wolf loved the girl—that is, he chose 
her out of al! her tribe. He watched her 
for hours out of one black eye as he lay on 
the grass covered, all but that one eye, by 
his blanket. 

He noted how she beaded the moccasins 
for her father, and painted the muscular 
breast of her brother. Kunning Wolf lookea 
at his own half-worn moccasins and then 
at the deft fingers of Etiva, as she worked 
with her mother under the summer awning. 

There was room for another lodge to the 
westward, under lee of the Wichita bluffs. 
Possibilities suggested themselves to Run- 
ning Wolf. 

He arose from the grass, gathered his 
blanket about him, and sauntered leisurely 
up and down before the lodge of Etiva. 

The girl’s mother saw. the movements of 
the young man; her father also noted his 
evident intentions. 

“Etiva,’’ said her mother, ‘fetch me 
water from the river’’—-the Washita, that 
flowed a hundred feet from thedoor. Etiva 
obeyed, not reluctantly. Running Wolf 
drew nearer the girl, yet not a word was 
spoken. 

Holding his blanket wide apart, he made 
a shelter for the two, a sort of roof, or 
small parlor, where he could press his suit 
without fear of interruption. Friends 
brushed past them to the river; they paid 
no heed. It was a custom honorable and 
well understood. Running Wolf was woo- 
ing Etiva. 

He was telling her about his thoughts of 
her; of the moccasins and the new lodge; 
of how he could shoot more game than she could 
possibly cut up and bring home; and of how he 
had been saving up the ponies which her father 
would demand in payment. 

Etiva hung her head and listened. She thought 
well of Running Wolf and she told him so, with 
maidenly candor. ‘Speak to my father,’’ she 
said. 

From their lodge the parents had seen and 
understood. For what other purpose had the 
girl been sent to the river? 

Running Wolf offered fifty ponies for his bride. 

‘*Make it a hundred,”’ said her father. 

Not that they in any way represented the value 
of his daughter—far from it. If Running Wolf 
paid dearly for his wife he would treat her well, 
according to their popular views of good treat- 
ment. She would not be neglected nor exchanged 
for another of less value. He would say to the 
other young braves, ‘‘See, I have paid more for 
iny squaw than any of you.” 

It is not every young Wichita who can pay a 
hundred ponies for his bride. And her own price 
made Etiva proud. ‘See,’ she said to her 
envious mates, ‘‘none of you will bring a hundred 
ponies !”’ 

So the hundred horses joined the herd of Etiva’s 
father, and the wedding ceremonies were over. 
The girl’s ‘‘trousseau”’ consisted of a gay plaid 
‘“annuity’’ shawl—from the goods annually paid 
to her tribe by the government—wrapped about 
her like a skirt—falling to the ankles, and a 
blouse or tunic of calico as yellow as the sun- 
flowers. 

Beside these there was nothing save earrings 
and bracelets and rings. The parting in her 
black hair was tinted with red ochre, and on 
either cheek was a circumscribed oval blush of 
carmine. 

Implanted in her woman’s soul was the 
universal love of adornment. She did the best 
she could with her limited resources. 

Now that the marriage ceremony was over, the 
housekeeping began. Assisted by her mother 
and other women, Etiva built her house. Running 
Wolf betook him to his favorite position, prone 
on the grass a hundred yards away, where he 
could watch the ‘“house-raising’’ and note the 
dexterity of his bride. 

First, many lodge poles were set firmly in the 
ground, describing a circle some fifteen feet in 


Yet there was | 
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there were only two to live in it. 

| were securely set, willow rods were tied with 
strong thongs completely around the poles, two 
| feet from the ground. ‘Two feet above these more 
| willow rods were tied around, and so on to the 
| top. 

Each round of rods brought the poles nearer 
together, until at the apex they met and were 
closely fastened, the women climbing up by the 
framework, round by round. 

Then long prairie grass was cut in bunches 
with hunting-knives, until enongh had been 
gathered to thatch the whole house. It was tied 
| to the frame bunch by bunch, all overlapping, 
| commencing at the base and finishing at the 

«smoke hole”’ in the centre. 


| This thatch would shed rain well, and the 


| structure was a cool summer residence. Two 
| openings were left on opposite sides which served | 


| for doors and windows. 
| forms; that is, short stakes were driven into the 

| ground, and crosspieces tied to them and fastened 

|to the main framework. Across these, willow 
twigs were woven into a sort of mattress or splint 
bottom. 

This platform served for sitting or sleeping. 
Covered with deer and bear skins, it formed a 
couch not to be despised. 

There was a fireplace in the centre of the house, 
a circular pit, dug two feet across. 


Around the room on the inside were built plat- | 


On either | 


| out the cold. It was never closed to keep out a 
tramp. Like the grass house, it was always full 
of visitors. 
Away over the hills Etiva walked every morn- 

| ing to bring back her bundle of sticks for the fire. 
Running Wolf lay smoking, or he gambled 
| outside with comrades. He shot the beeves or 
the buffalo, however—not Etiva. She carried no 
| gun; but under her blouse was a hunting-knife. 
| Alone she could flay and dress a creature in less 
| than an hour—the dogs, always many and always 
| hungry, snarling over the bit of refuse spared for 
| them. 
| When the slaughtering was done the hide, hair 
side down, was first laid athwart the horse. It 
covered him from ears to tail, making him look 
as if his own skin had been turned inside out. 
Above this were laid all the parts of the beef. 

Great chumps of meat sat on top, and on either 
side depended long portions like stirrups, often 
dragging in the dust. Only a few bones were left 
to bleach on the prairie, and these were picked by 
the dogs, who took their turn with the ever- 
waiting vultures. 

Then Etiva and the pony moved toward home 
slowly, the burden dripping as it went. No smell 
of blood dilated the nostrils of this horse. He 
was accustomed to it. 

Once at home Etiva sharpened her knife, and 
taking the great pieces of meat from the pony, 








Etivas Winter Home 


side of this ‘‘fire pit'’ was stuck a green branch, 
supporting a crane to hold the kettles. 

From the outside, when done, the house looked 
like a big haystack ; a village of grass houses like 
a great many giant haycocks in a field together. 

Etiva and Running Wolf lived happily. She 
accepted life as she found it, and as her mother 
had found it. He was ‘‘as good as his father had 
been ‘before him.’’ Altogether, they found 
nothing to grumble about, and kept house in 
peace. 

They went ‘‘calling’’ themselves, and ‘received 
calls.”’ All their friends and relations ‘‘came to 
stay’’ when their own bags were empty of pemmi- 
can. There was room enough to squat around 
the fire, where the beef or the buffalo simmered 
in the iron pot. Etiva and the other women 
stirred the soup with a buffalo’s rib, or the 
shoulder-blade of the last beef they had dressed. 

The men reclined on the couches, smoking their 
Kinni-Kinnick or watching the women as they 
set the kettle off and reached under the beds for 
dishes. 

Suspended from the willow rafters was an 
occasional scalp-lock, whose depending tip just 
grazed your forehead as you passed under. 
These were the trophies of bygone battles, memen- 
tos of their own “‘hairbreadth escapes from the 
enemy.” 


above the entrance; but just outside was the 
medicine pole, or “Altar of Prayer.”’ Attached 
to this pole was a collection of charms, a drum, a 
banner, dried herbs, bits of mineral, a little 
pouch of tobacco and a hundred other things, 
each with its own significance. 

In this terrible presence evil agencies were 


haste. 


‘“‘winter residence.” 
| cool and airy, so it was left for the fierce winds to 
| denude of its thatch. In a few weeks only the 
skeleton of it remained. This could be rethatched 
when the summer grasses grew again. 

The winter house was warm and compact. 
Buffalo skins, fur side in, were sewed together 
and stretched over tent-poles. All around the 
base pins were driven through the tent deep into 
the ground, and no north wind could slip its 
cunning hand under the edge of it. 





No motto of “God bless our home’’ reposed | 


believed to take flight, and ghosts to disappear in | 


With the first norther came preparations for a | 
The grass house was too | 


she began to shave them into wide, large, thin 
pieces. Never once cutting the slice quite off, she 
dexterously cut around and around it, until she 
had a sheet of beef to hang across the lodge poles. 
There the meat would cure without further care. 

The fresh skin she stretched, hair side down, 
on the ground, pinning it tightly down. Then 
came long hours of labor, compared with which 
the civilized housekeeper’s work is as child’s play. 

She had saved the brain of the creature she had 
dressed. With this, stooping over, she rubbed 
the soft, slippery skin. Never kneeling or sitting, 
but standing, bending low, she scraped and 
shaved patiently with a bit of the white man’s 
steel or a piece of sharp bone. 

Running Wolf from behind his blanket looked 
on and told her she was a ‘‘good squaw.”’ Little 
by little the pelt became pliable—tanned as only 
an Indian squaw can tan a hide. 

The meat as it was cured was preserved in 
cans—not glass nor tin cans, but buckskin cans. 
The opening was sewed together, and thus the 
rainy day provided for. 

If it were autumn, Etiva must gather the wild 
plums and pound them fine with their seeds, 
mixing in some of the dried meat. This also was 
stored away under the beds in buckskin bags. 

In spring she planted corn in the little ‘‘squaw 
patch’’ on the creek bottom, and also pumpkins 
and beans. “Some of the corn she dried, and the 
| pumpkin was hung in strips above the fire to 
cure. 

Etiva did fancy work, too, like any woman. 
The moccasins of Running Wolf’s dream ap- 
peared, embroidered in all the colors of the 
| rainbow. His leggings she made of the skins she 
had dressed. She painted his breast and limbs 
and face with black and green and vermilion. 

Long hours she bent above him until he was in 
full dress for the dance or the religious assembly 
of his people. 

A cradle was embroidered and festooned with 
beads and bells and ribbons. In it her babe, 
when a day old, was placed, and stood against the 
lodge side. 





Sinew threads were drawn through the child’s | 


ears in anticipation of future beauty. Still Etiva 
went to gather wood, the babe in a pouch of her 
| blanket on her back above the bundle of sticks. 

| It never entered Running Wolf’s thick head 
that he might take care of the papoose. It was 
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| diameter. It was small for a grass house, but | A triangular doorway, covered by a piece of | ‘‘not the style’’ in his day, at least not for a 
When the poles | deerskin stretched over sticks, was closed to keep | Wichita brave, but he dearly loved his child. It 


could grasp the pipe of peace in fists of a few 
weeks old, and when it was six months old it 
; could walk. It never dreamed of creeping; and 
| yet it had no cambric dress to soil. 

| When the weather was warm the housekeeping 
was all done out-of-doors. The family slept on a 
raised platform beneath the summer awning of 
cedar boughs. Underneath slept and snarled the 
dogs. 

The cooking was done over a fire on the ground. 
Etiva mixed flour and water into a stiff dough 
and baked it in the ashes or on the stones. 

Once when I called she made me a little cake. 
In lieu of a bread-pan she plaited together willow 
twigs into a little plate, upon which she baked the 
cake, turning it over from time to time. I tasted 
it; it would have been good but for a slight taste 
of the willow. 

When other food was scarce there was the herd 
of dogs to choose from. Etiva dressed the best of 
them, but even he was little more than skin and 
bone. When the family were starving, the dogs 
starved, too; they shared plenty and hunger alike. 

But the smell and the taste of meat could be 
had by killing a dog, and when once the poor 
animal was dead he was stewed in a kettle until 
the bones dropped from their scant cover of flesh 
The household thought it a savory dish, with a 
handful of dried pemmican and a pinch of salt. 

When everything was eaten up in the house, 

which not infrequently happened in a 
Wichita home, Running Wolf and Etiva 
closed the door of the buffalo-skin lodge, or 
pinned a deerskin across the open doors of 
the grass house. Against these they leaned 
a cottonwood stick, and the household 
goods were safe. 

The door was locked in Indian fashion. 
No neighbor, be he Comanche or Wichita 
or Caddo, would intrude. 

Etiva led the way, on her back the child. 
At some distance behind her, sheltered by 
his blanket, walked Running Wolf, his 
‘‘breech cloth’’ trailing through mud and 
water and grass. In a neighboring village 
they were sure of food and shelter, and 
they were welcome to remain there until the 
next “government beef issue’ or a buffalo 
hunt brought supplies once more to the 
home. 

There was no family washing for Etiva 
todo. Her people wore a suit of clothes, 
be they skins or calico, as long as they 
could serve the purpose of cover, when the 
old were discarded for new ones. Yet they 
were not so uncleanly as might be imag- 
ined, for daily baths, plunges and swims 
in the creek or river cleansed at the same 
time the clothes and the wearer. 

Three years passed, and this was the 
daily routine in the Wichita camp. But 
there came an end, a sad, untimely end. 

Running Wolf was sick. Etiva had him 
“sweated’”’ and ‘doctored’’ and nursed 
according to the latest methods of Indian 
practice, but to no purpose. In the early 

winter he died, in the same buffalo lodge that 
Etiva had made to succeed the grass house of 
their summer marriage. 

I saw them often. Etiva was always sitting on 
the couch by the dying man, his emaciated hand 
held lovingly in hers, or pressed against her 
cheek. No woman of Christian blood could show 
more devotion than did this Wichita wife. 

One night at sundown the spirit of Running 
Wolf wended its way to the “happy hunting 
grounds” of his fathers. Etiva and another 
woman wrapped the body while yet warm in 
blankets, and placed it across the back of the 
same pony which had so often borne the family 
burdens. 

Etiva supported the head and shoulders of her 
dead, walking on one side of the horse, while her 
friend supported the feet, walking on the other 
side. The town crier, always employed on such 
occasions, walked up and down the village 
declaring to his friends that ‘Running Wolf was 
no more.”’ 
| No mourners followed to the burial, but alone 
| and unaided the two women deposited their dead 
| in a shallow grave, first laying him on the grass 
and wrapping him in his best skins and trinkets. 
Then he was covered with blankets, and sticks 
crossed, that the loose earth might not come in 
contact with the body. 

A mound was heaped above him, and branches 
of trees were stuck in the ground on either side 
and crossed into a framework or open shed. This 
was to guard against prowling beasts of prey. 
According to their custom, the head of the dead 
was placed to the west, the feet to the east. 

Etiva returned to her home and cut her hair in 
rough, uneven shape. The next morning I 
wandered to the camp, from which issued the 
smell of burning skins and cloth. Sitting in the 
ashes of the lodge, whose outer rim was yet 
smoking, was Etiva, half-smothered in black, 
irregular clouds of smoke. 

Made by her own hand, with the same knife 
which had ent the bunches of grass for their first 
| house, were zigzag gashes across her breast and 
arms. The slow blood oozed through the gray 
| ashes, which she now and then threw about her 

in her grief. Literally she was sitting in ‘‘sack- 
| cloth and ashes.’’ The whole was a picture of 
| desolation too vivid to be forgotten. 
| It was the sad closing scene in the home life of 
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Running Wolf and Etiva, as it took place within 
sight of the government buildings where we lived. 
Yet it was not a solitary incident. From the not 
too blissful beginning to the sorrowful end, it was 
but a common picture of a housekeeper’s life in a 
Wichita camp. ELizaBetH GRINNELL. 
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ABOUT ICEBERGS. 





Few sights in nature are more imposing than 


that of a huge, solitary iceberg as, regardless 
alike of wind and wave, it pursues its path across 


| Streamlets are trickling down its sides. 


the ocean, far away from land. The dazzling | 


whiteness of its lofty sides, the fantastic forms of 
its towers, battlements, cliffs and pinnacles, the 
slow and stately grandeur of its march over the 


mountain waves, which it seems to beat down | 


and despise, even in their fiercest wrath, all 
combine to invest this lonely wanderer of the 
deep with a profound interest. 


Woe to the unfortunate ship which, in the fog | 


or darkness, crashes against the walls of one of 
these icy monsters! 
her death-wound and goes to the bottom or, 
maimed and crippled, turns her head to the 
nearest port. 

Some years ago, on a Sunday morning, I saw 
a strange, dark object slowly creep out of the fog 


Either the vessel receives | 


into the narrows of the harbor of St. John’s, | 


Newfoundland. As it came nearer, the masts 


and funnels of a large steamer became visible, | 


and by and by acrowd of passengers 
on deck. 

Soon I could see a huge, gaping 
wound in the steamer’s bows, half- 
filled with great blocks of ice, into 
which the water was pouring slowly. 
As she steamed up the harbor I saw 
that the steamship was the Arizona, 
of the Guion Line—one of the 
largest ships then afloat. 

The night before, in a fog, when 
running at the rate of fifteen knots 
an hour, she had struck an immense 
iceberg, and her bows were crushed 
in like an eggshell. Tons of ice fell on her deck 
from an overhanging cliff of the berg. The shock 
was terrible. The great vessel reeled and trem- 
bled from stem to stern, and all on board thought 
that their last hour had come. By skilful man- 
agement, after the rebound, the vessel got clear 
of the berg. The forward compartment filled 
with water; but the stout iron partition held till 
she reached port. 

It was a most narrow escape. Had a bolt 
started or a plate given way in the partition, or 
had the rent extended a little farther along the 
Arizona’s keel, a thousand people would have met 
a watery grave. 


The number of these frost-giants is inconceiv- | 
The year 1890 was memorable for the | 


able. 





enormous number of them that crowded the | 


waters of the North Atlantic. For weeks and 
months the ice-argosies followed each other, 
sometimes in scattered squadrons of four or five 
hundred, sometimes in smaller detachments; and 
then a giant would heave in sight, towering from 
one hundred to two hundred feet above the waves, 
sailing along in solitary grandeur. 

Seldom, if ever, did the Arctic region disgorge 
such vast quantities of ice-fields, floes and bergs 
as during the first half of the year 1890. From 
Signal Hill, overlooking the harbor of St. John’s, 
several hundred could often be counted at one 
time. Several were reported to be two or three 
miles in length. 

During June, even, the Labrador coast and the 
Straits of Belle Isle were so beset with ice as to be 
inaccessible. 

The birthplace of icebergs is on the coasts of 
Greenland. This great land-mass stretches away 
twelve hundred miles toward the Pole. It might 
be named a continent, since it has an estimated 
area of five hundred and twelve thousand square 
iniles, and thirty-four hundred miles of coast line. 

The whole interior of Greenland is covered by 
an immense ice-cap, many hundred feet in thick- 
ness. The sun’s rays, falling on the snow at the 
summits of the mountains, partially melt it into a 
granular mass. The valleys receive the drainage 


from these granular snow-fields, and the cold | 


converts it into a solid mass of ice—a glacier. 

The great weight of snow acts as a propelling 
power from behind, and forces the icy stream 
constantly onward toward the coast, which it 
lines with an enormous crystal precipice. 

At last the front of the glacier is forced by the 
propelling power behind it into the sea, and into 
deeper and still deeper water. It begins to feel 
the action of the waves and tides which wear 
away its base; and great cliffs of ice overhang 
the ocean. 

Now let us witness the birth of an iceberg. A 
lofty cliff of ice, thus overhanging the water, has 
been for some time showing signs of insecurity. 
Great caverns have been excavated in its base; 
deep fissures are discernible in its face. Sud- 
denly, with a roar far louder than thunder, the 
ice-mountain snaps asunder, and the detached 
mass comes grinding, crashing down. 

A cloud of spray dashes high into the air, and 
the young iceberg is born. 

It dives as it touches the waves, rises slowly, 


| 





| 
| 


| and speedily melt in the warm waters. 


much buik beneath as above the surface; so that 
its weight may be millions of tons. 

The berg is scarcely launched into life before it 
begins to feel the influence of the great Arctic 
current that is rushing southward through 
Baftin’s Bay and Davis Strait. Borne on the 
bosom of this stream, it starts on its long voyage 
of six or possibly twelve months. 


At last our berg reaches southc~n latitudes and | 
What the fury of tempests and | 
| the blows of the billows could not accomplish, | 


a warmer clime. 


the silent rays of the sun and the action of the 
warmer air begin slowly to effect. 

The iceberg becomes relaxed in the joints. 
Its con- 
stitution is shaken. Great crags ever and anon 
fall from it, with a sullen plunge, into the ocean. 

This process is called the ‘‘calving”’ of the berg, 
and the fragments dropped are ‘‘calf-ice.”’ 

Now it becomes top-heavy, reels and turns 
over. Woe to the vessel that is near when this 
takes place! Rocky fragments embedded in its 
now upturned base are exposed to the light. The 
berg presents a completely new front and summit, 
which have been sculptured by the waves, and is 
no longer recognizable as the same towering 
monster that left the portals of the north months 
before. 

It is now in a state of unstable equilibrium, and 
frequently turns over with a hoarse roar. All 
sailors know the dangers of icebergs in this 
condition. They call them ‘‘growlers,”’ and give 


them a wide berth. 
Shorn of its glories, and greatly reduced in size, 


An iceberg at Sea. 


the berg still holds on its course and approaches 
the Banks of Newfoundland. Now it enters the 
warm water of the Gulf Stream, and its dissolu- 
tion is at hand. Cascades are streaming down 
its sides. Caverns are worn right through its 
centre. Small lakes are formed on its summit. 
Rents and fissures are constantly widening. 

Finally it bursts, with an explosion like thunder. 
Its shattered remains are scattered far and wide, 
The berg 
is no more. 

Such is the life-history of an iceberg. When it 
reaches a certain stage, and its cohesive powers 
are relaxed,—when it becomes ‘“‘rotten,”’ as the 
sailors say,—it is especially dangerous. Then a 


slight cause will make it explode, and it bursts | 


into ten thousand fragments, raising huge billows 
which might swamp a vessel. 

The concussion of the air from the firing of a 
gun, or even the noise made by a steamer, has 
been known to cause such an explosion. 

Sometimes a berg has projections, or spurs, 
underneath the water, stretching far out from its 
base. A vessel that ventures too near may strike 
on one of these unseen ice-reefs. 

Such an event happened in July, 1890. A 
steamer with tourists on board, who were anxious 
to have a near view of a large berg, approached 
so close that she struck on one of its jutting 
spurs. The shock and the weight of the heavily- 
laden vessel broke off the spur, and at the same 
time a huge cliff of the berg, many hundreds of 
tons in weight, fell into the water with a fearful 
roar, behind the steamer. 

A great wave lifted her stern, and with a 
violent plunge she seemed to be going down to the 
bottom. It was a trying moment for those on 
board, but the goed ship slowly came up, her 
deck covered with ice-fragments, and cataracts of 
water streaming from her on all sides. After a 
few convulsive tossings on the disturbed waters 
she righted, and managed to get out of that 
dangerous neighborhood. It was an extremely 
narrow escape. 

There are many berg-producing glaciers on 
the Greenland coast. The largest known,—the 
Humboldt,—was reported by Doctor Kane as 
extending forty miles along the coast, and pre- 
senting a perpendicular front three hundred feet 
high. The glacier, which has been measured 
most carefully, is eighteen hundred feet wide and 
nine hundred feet thick, and it advances at a rate 
of forty-seven feet a day. 

Sir John Ross once saw a berg two and one-fifth 
miles broad, two and one-half miles long and one 
hundred and fifty-three feet high. He calculated 
that the entire mass weighed fifteen hundred 
million tons. In the Southern Hemisphere much 
larger bergs have been seen, towering seven 
hundred to eight hundred feet above the waves. 

It must not be forgotten that in estimating the 
size of an iceberg the visible portion is only one- 
ninth part of the real bulk of the whole mass. 


| Off the Newfoundland coast it is quite common 


to meet bergs one hundred feet high; so that the 
lowest peak of one of these may be eight hundred 
feet below the waves. 

Of late years the Hydrographic Department of 


sways and tumbles to and fro, but at last secures | the United States has turned its attention to the 


its balance. 


Its front is one hundred and fifty | study of ice-movements in the North Atlantic, 
feet above the waves, but there is eight times as | with the view of issuing pilot charts at intervals 
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for the guidance of ocean steamer. Reports of 
the movements of ice-fields and icebergs are 
collected and collated; and thus the path of 
greatest safety can be indicated. 

Much progress has been already made, and 
beneficial results have been reached. We cannot 
control the drift of the ice, but we can adapt 
| ourselves to its ccaditions. M. Harvey. 


oe 


For the Companion. 


THE FIRST TO “GIVE IN.” 


There was war in McKee’s logging-camp. It 
opened the day after the men came into the woods. 
It had grown in intensity every hour. Now the 
| loggers were divided into two hostile factions that 
included every one but the boss and the cook. 
| Ned Simonds and Bill Keirstead ‘began it.’’ 
| How? 

thoughtlessness or misunderstanding ? The cause 
of this was almost too trivial to talk about. 
Simonds had been sarcastic at Keirstead’s expense 
—before breakfast. The tongue is an unruly 
member, but does its worst mischief on an empty 
| stomach. Keirstead, sunken in spirit 
| influence of the cold, gray morning, retorted and 
said things he had no right to say. Simonds’s 
face turned pale as he heard, and he started 
toward the other, but stopped half-way. 

‘Why don’t you lick him, Ned?” 





The 


Birth of an Iceberg. 


‘Lick that little rant! He don’t weigh so much 
as I do by fifty pounds. No, it would be too 
| sneaking! I'll sarve him out, though !”’ 

The quarrel might have ended there. It would 
| have ended there, had it not been for each man’s 
| “friends.”” They insisted on placing the trouble in 
plain sight; keeping it on exhibition, as it were. 
| Simonds and Keirstead were in different gangs. 

They had no opportunity to do each other those 
| involuntary services that companion workmen 
| must, by whose help coldness is insensibly melted. 
| They listened to their friends all day. At night 
| they went unwillingly back to camp, to sit and 

scowl at each other across the table, nurse their 
bitterness with their pipes and dream about— 
revenge ! 

| ‘“‘Hatred, envy, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness’’—evil companions these for a long, lonesome 
| winter in the woods! 

| The trees fell and the days slipped by, in spite 
lot all. Christmas morning came. No one 
| named it. The loggers rolled out of their bunks 
| @ little later, and took their pipes instead of their 
}axes. Their faces softened a little, perhaps, when 
| they glanced toward the cook; but that was as 
far as it went. When Bill Keirstead tramped 
| through the snow at the door—he had bysiness in 
town—there were greetings from his friends, 
|and sullen looks from Simonds’s men, as there 
had been all along. 

Some spark of Christmas kindliness might have 

been smoldering in the crowd. If there was, Jim 
| Parker put it out. He was one of the Keirstead 
| men, and the worst by all odds. 
| Goin’ ter bring Simonds a Christmas keerd, 
| Bill ?”’ he asked. 

‘Likely!’ Keirstead answered, briefly. 
| “Look here, Keirstead!’’ It was Sam Smart, 
| meanest of the Simonds men, who spoke. 
| snow in the air. Best not git drunk ter-day !”’ 
Simonds’s men laughed. 
| “Ohno! Id’ want ter lose all my wedges an’ 
| git in the watch-house, same’s you did in St. 

John last spring !”’ 

Keirstead’s men laughed. 
| Keirstead trudged off down the whitened road. 

The slur rankled, even though he had paid it 
back wita interest. Every man in the camp 
| knew that he was pledged to stop drinking. It 


was base, he felt, to revive the memory of his | 


past recklessness. 


“I suppose Simonds put him up to it!’’ he 
muttered. ‘I ought to git square!’’ 


He was mistaken. Simonds had not been one 
who laughed. Smart’s words disgusted him, 
made him furious. To say so, however, would 


by the | 


“The’s | 
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sound as though he had “backed down.’ He 
looked at Smart for a moment, wondering what 
stuff his heart was made of; then wandered off 
into the silent woods, trying not to think. 

The rest of the men went into the camp. One 
party took one side of the room; the other, 
the other. When a man crossed the invisible 
boundary-line everybody looked at him. The 
cook was a ‘‘professor,”’ and he saw it all with 
unspeakable *“An’ this is Chris’mas 
day !’’ he muttered. ‘The Lord help us!”’ 

Somehow the time wore on. The sun went out 
of sight. Gray clouds obscured the sky and a 
certain warmth and softness filled the air. 

*“Snow,”’ the loggers said. 

When the boss came in at three o’clock he 
shook a few clinging flakes from his heavy coat. 
‘“*Where’s Simonds ?”” heasked. “‘Oh,1 see. Say, 
Ned, did you look at the logs I was tellin’ you 


sadness. 


| about ?”’ 


How do most quarrels begin, but by | 






“Clean fergot it!’’ 

“Don’t you want ter run down there now? It 
aint better’n a mile, you know, an’ the snow 
won't amount to much for an hour yit. I'd like 
to have your opinion before we tackle ’em.”’ 

“T'll go right down.” 

Welcome action of any kind, he felt, to break 
the monotony of this dreary day! He started off 
at the word. 

A long storm was brewing. Looking around 
with the practised eye of the woodsman, Simonds 
quickly made up his mind to that. The wind 

was rising, too. The snow would 
drift as it fell. That was good for 
work, so far as it went. If a cold 

snap only followed, it would be a 

good deal easier to get out the cut. 
Thinking of these things in aim- 
less fashion, he reached the “logs”’ 

—trees—that the had men- 

tioned. He walked around and be- 
tween the giant trunks, deciding on 
his report. He had been none too 

soon. The snow was coming in a 

blinding whirl by this time. The 

landscape was a drifting sheet of 
’ feathery white. The branches above 


boss 


him were beginning to bend and 
settle under their load. The path 


was blotting out. 

“Glad I aint got fur to go!” he 
muttered. He turned up his collar 
and settled his hands in his pockets, 
wishing his pipe were still alight. 
He took a step toward home; or— 

The least bit uncertain of the 
direction, he cleared his eyes im- 
patiently and cast a sweeping glance 
around. What was that a little 
farther back, at the place where the 
path had been? Surely a man! 

“Who the blazes would be comin’ 
away off here to git lost ?”’ 

He went up to the prostrate figure and, stooping 
close, peered into the face of—Bill Keirstead, his 
enemy ! 

He rose again on the instant and broke away, 
walking so rapidly that his walk was almost a 
run. 

“Soft bed he’s got! He won’t want to turn 
out when the gang does to-morrer mornin’ !”’ 

He stopped short twenty rods away. 

“Wonder if the feller’s drunk ? 
take pity on a drunkard!” 

He turned a little, and tried to look back. At 
that distance he could not see Bill. How fast the 
snow must be covering him. 

‘‘Keirstead’s got a family !’’ 

He started to retrace his steps, but very slowly, 
his feet dragging lifelessly, his head hanging low. 
All at once he stood still, trembling. He smote 
his hands together and lifted his face to the 
unseen sky. 

“IT aint so mean!’’ he cried, as if in answer to 
a spoken word. ‘I do take it all back! I am 
glad I’ve seen him!”’ 

He waited a moment, like one who expects a 
reply. Then he ran to that white-mounded heap 
in the road and raised it to his shoulder, and 
began the long fight back to the camp. 


I wouldn’t 


‘Bill wants ter see ye, Ned,’ said the cook, 
crossing to where Simonds sat, elbows on knees, 
staring at the floor. Simmonds followed him. 

“You saved my life, Ned!” said Keirstead, 
weakly, stretching a hand from his bunk. “I 
crawled two or three mile after I twisted my 
ankle, but I couldn’t git no further. Ef it hadn't 


been fer you I guess I'd been there yit! Thank 
ye, Ned!” 

‘‘Ye're welcome, Bill!’ Simonds answered, 
quietly. 


“IT got some news for you, Ned,”’ the other went 
on. ‘*They told me at the store that your little girl 
wuz sick, an’ the folks wanted ye ter come home 
if ve could.”’ 

“Thank ye, Bill!” 

‘Hold on, Ned! I want ter own up to ye; I 
acted sneakin’ ’bout that! Storekeeper asked me 
ter tell ye,—said he couldn't send word otherways 
before to-morrer noon, an’ maybe not then,—an’ I 
said I wouldn’t tell ye! I would, though, if I’d 
got back all right—I got so ‘shamed thinkin’ it 
over!”’ 

“That's all right, Bill!’ Their hands met 
again. “I guess I wuz "bout the fust one ter 
give in that I wuz a fool!” 

“No,” Bill protested weakly, “I give in fust!’’ 

Water L. Sawyer. 
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For the Companion. 


FATHER’S VOICE. 


Only dreaming, nothing more, 
Back again 80 many years 

Herding sheep—’twas when the war 
Filled the land with blood and tears. 


Just a little boy again, 
Tending sheep, with brother John; 


or even deathe-myriads of souls have been com- | 
7 forted and helped by the sustaining influence of | 
~ PM, Christian song. 

- | Many a boy, in his first battle with the evil of | 
| the world, has been morally arrested and saved | off in a body to swim to the island. 
from ruin; by the accident of hearing in a critical 
moment the strains of some dear old hymn, often | the water about and kept up such a wailing that 
sung in Sunday school, or with mothers and sisters 
on a Sunday night in the dear old home. 
is music to live by!” 


“That 


2 


FRANKLIN AND WAYLAND. 


President Wayland, of Brown University, was 
benevolent and considerate. He gave generously, 


Both of us are bearded men though he was not a rich man; and his donations 


And the years creep on and on. 
But I dreamt, with strange delight, 
he scenes of long ago; 
There the woodland to our right, 
There the cherry grove below ; 
There the happy childhood home, 
There the sheep-shed, long and wide, 
There the creek that tossed foam 
7 t the rocks on either side ; 
There the schoolhouse by, ‘he lane 
Where I learned me 5 C’s; 
There the clearing where the grain 
Nodded to the summer breeze. 
In my dream I saw it all, 
Lived my childhood hours in one, 
Heard the voice of father call— 
“It is daylight—come, my son!”’ 
O’er his grave the rain and snow 
Many years have fallen deep, 
And I only see him now, 
Only hear him, in my sleep. 
a the old home does not seem 


Only when I sleep and dream 
Dreams of joy, to wake in tears. 


When upon the bed of death 
Lat last am called to lie, 


And my slowly ns breath 
Comes with labored sob and sigh, 
I can in my pain rejoice 
That my last day’s work is done, 
If I hear my father’s voice— 
“It is daylight—come, my son!” 
A. L. BIxBy. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POWER OF HYMNS. 


A little while ago there was one of those colliery 
accidents which make a sensitive person almost 
shrink from the sight of burning coal. This time 
the shaft in the Dolcath Mine in Cornwall col- 
lapsed, and eight men were entombed. 

After the rescuing party had been at work many 
hours clearing away the rubbish, they stopped 
and listened. It is a well-known fact that sound 
penetrates long distances in the body of the earth. 
As they put their ears to the ground in breathless 
expectancy, a faint sound of human voices was | 
heard. Overjoyed to find their comrades still 
alive, the men were about to utter a shout of 
encouragement, when the foreman put his finger 
to his lips with a warning gesture, for the sounds 
from the imprisoned miners increased in strength 
until they resolved themselves into song. 

From the depths of the earth, from the darkness 
and despair, there came the strains of ‘“‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.’’ Reverently the rescuers 
listened to this sublime death-song. 

This hymn was followed by another—stronger 
in tone: ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’’ The rescu- 
ing party looked at each other in the dim light of 
the lamps. Tears were trickling down each 
miner’s grimy face. 

‘“Now, boys,”’ cried the foreman, raising his 
pick, ‘*that’s the music to work by!” 

Some time ago a railroad disaster occurred,— 
even more horrible than the usual tragedy of this 
kind,—and the cars, piled on top of each other, 
took fire. The heat was so great that no one 
could approach the wreck. Then it was learned 
that several people, hopelessly pinned between 
broken timbers, were being slowly burned to 
death. This awful fact was not announced by 
oaths or by frantic cries for help, but by the 
chords of a hymn that reached the stricken crowd. | 

Started by a masculine voice—some thought it | 





another, and then another, 
swelled above the horrors of the scene. 


E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me — 


passed into unconsciousness. | 

One of the most beautiful examples of the | 
power of Christian song occurred at the fall of | 
the Pemberton mills in Lawrence, Mass., many 
years ago. Suddenly, without warning, in the | 
afternoon of a Jannary day, the mill collapsed. 
It was filldl with operatives. The ruins caught 
fire. Over eighty people were entrapped among 
the beams and girders, and were crushed, suffo- 
cated, or burned to death. 

After the first cries for help, and the first wails 
of agony, when the hopelessness of their position 
became manifest to them, the doomed girls began 


to sing. Hymn after hymn rose from their 
parched throats. Voice after voice broke and was 
silenced. ‘Shall we gather at the River?” 


“Rock of Ages, cleft forme,” rose distinctly above 
the roar of the flames. Thus the poor girls sang 
their way into death, by the sacred words that 
they had sung at church and Sunday school, at 
home and among their looms. 

The power of a Christian hymn has been one of 
the great beneficent forces in human life. It is 
almost impossible to overestimate it. Literature 
and art and oratory influence the emotions and 
conduct of men. Neble poetry havnts and 
inspires us. But in the trying crises of life—in 


temptation, or misfortune, or sickness, or sorrow, 


were so bestowed as not to injure the self-respect 


of those who received them. There was at Brown 


University a student—he himself told the writer 


the story—who had to struggle to keep his college 


expenditures within his income. He was a good 
scholar, especially in Greek and Latin. The presi- 
dent rarely or never helped poor scholars, except 
to get them out of college and into a trade. He 
did not believe in spoiling a good mason to make a 
poor lawyer. One night this “poor” scholar—we 
use the adjective in Chaucer’s sense—was sum- 
moned to the president’s room. 
dent’s relief,—for he had been turning over his 
delinquencies on receiving the summons from the 
college janitor,—the president commenced the con- 
versation by alluding to his proficiency in Greek 
and Latin. 

“I am glad to learn of your scholarship, Mr. 
J——,” said the great-hearted president, ‘but I am 
sorry to hear that 


here is a note for the amount, which = will sign, 
as it would oppress you to think t you were 
burdened with a uniary gift.” 

The trembli nd of the student accepted the 
giftand signed the note. He was dismissed with 
the remark : 

“When you are in need of money call on me. 
Good evening, sir.” 

The student went out of the study doubtful 
whether to cry or shout. Years after, when he had 
become a clergyman, he wrote to the great presi- 
dent, reminding him of the loan and the note, and 
saying that he was able now to repay the amount. 
He received this reply: 

“I don’t remember anything about it. Probably 
I threw the note into the fire as soon as you left the 
room. Pay me what you think is the sum, and I’ll 
lend it to some other good student.” 


All over the United States there are students of | 


this great man, whose ideas of life have been 
molded by his stimulating teachings: “Do all the 
ood youcan. Do it to every man youcan. And 
do it not expecting any reward.” 
Neither Plato, nor 


taught the doctrine of disinterested benevolence 
= did this shaggy-browed, stern college presi- 
dent. 

This aneedote—it has slumbered in the mind of 
the writer for forty years—was recalled by reading 
a letter of Franklin to a man who had asked him 
for a loan. . The sage of the Revolution wrote : 

“I send you herewith a bill for ten louis d’ors; I 
do not pretend to give re such a sum; I only lend 
it to you. When you shall return to your country, 
you cannot fail of getting into some kind of busi- 
poe that will in time enable you to pay all your 

ebts. 

“In that case, when you meet with another hon- 
est man in similar distress, you may pay me by 
lending this sum to him, enjoining him to discharge 
the debt by a like operation when he shall be able, 
and shall meet with another ——. 

“I hope it may then go through many hands 
before it meets with a knave to stop its progress. 
This is a trick of mine for doing a great deal of 
good with little money.” 

yhen one thinks of it, there is a close resem- 
blance between Benjamin Franklin and Francis 
Wayland. Both had the gift of nine at facts 
with unjaundiced eyes, and of inferrtng therefrom 
those —— which ought to guide judicious 
men. The p ilosophy of each was the “Philosophy 
of Common Sense.” 4 

The philosopher of the Revolution helped to 
make his countrymen reasonable, tolerant and 
economical. The philosopher of Brown ornate | 
stimulated them to think in the line of those practi- 
cal ideas which have served the race. 

But there was this difference between the author 


of “Poor Richard’s Almanac” and the author of | 


“The Elements of Moral Science:” Franklin was 
a Deist; Wayland was a believer in the Incarna- 
tion, and in all that is included in the words, “God 
manifest in the flesh.” 


Powe 
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ADVENTURE WITH CROCODILES. 


| A writer in the New York Sun tells howa survey- 
the engineer’s—the sacred song was taken up by | ing party, of which he was a member, was impeded 
until the chorus | and annoyed by crocodiles in the mouths of the 
The crocodiles, he says, several times 
attacked the boats in broad daylight, and the men 
One evening as a party of 
4 six—two whites and four natives—were returning 
Soon one voice dropped away, and then another, | in a boat from exploring a lagoon, crocodiles began | 
and then the third, so that the agonized bystanders | to rise tathe surface around them in great numbers, 
knew the very moment when the sufferers had | and the men landed on an island to save themselves 


Ganges. 


lived in constant dread. 


from attack. 


I do not believe, the writer says, that I exag- 
a in the least when I say that there were two 

undred and tifty of the saurians splashing about 
us when we landed. The island was a bit of spongy | 
land not over fifty feet across, with a few small 
trees growing in the centre. 

I had never seen the natives so badly rattled. The | 
moment the boat touched the — a sprang 
ashore and ran to the centre of the island; and in 
their haste to abandon the craft, two of the oars 
were allowed to go overboard and float away. 

It fora tas if the crocodiles meant 
to crawl right over us; but the flash of the guns 
and the death of three or four of them produced 
something of a scare, and after a bit they drew 
| away from the boat. I stood upon the thwart and 
looked around in the twilight, and it seemed to me 
that the water all around the little island was alive 
with our enemies. They swam here and there, 
they turned and twisted and lashed the water. 

It was plain that we could not stop long on that 
bit of land, and we called to the natives to return 
| to the boat and be off. 

he poor wretches had no courage left, and they 
began to cry and whimper like children. We 
threatened to shoot them, and that brought them to 
the boat. 

“You no understand, sahib,” said they, “the 
| crocodiles be so fierce and hungry, and so bold at 
night they will climb into the boat. A blow from 
one’s tail will upset the boat.” 

They —— us to go to the other side of the 
island and attract the reptiles there by shouting 
and splashing, and then make a rush for the boat. 
| Wedidso. The four natives removed their hats 
and shirts, made them into bundles and tossed 
| them into the water. We then ran for the boat. 
| We embarked, and the two oarsmen pulled a stout 
stroke. We were three hundred feet from the 











| “Don’t follow them,” I warned him, as he made 


| Our only chance is to drift down with the boat.” 


Much to the stu- | 


ou are pressed for money. | 
Here is my check for two hundred dollars, and | 


r Hopkins, of Newport, | 
the great idealistof New England, more thoroughly | 


| know what sort of nuts they were, I drew near and 


| manner in which whole forests of oak and hemlock 


island when there was a sudden shock which threw 
us all down, and two of the natives went overboard. 
We had struck a snag and stove our boat, and the 
water rushed in so fast that she swamped within 
two minutes. 

The four natives set up a dismal wail, and started 
they gone 
quietly they might have reached it; but the poor 

ellows were crazed with fear, and they splashed 


the crocodiles were attracted to them. 
“Are we to be eaten alive!” gasped my com- 
panion. 
| ready to strike out after the natives. ‘Be silent. 
| The gunwales of the boat were awash, and we 
| were both in the water clinging to the craft, he on 
}one side and I on the other. We had scarcely 
drifted thirty feet from the snag when we heard 
the screams of the natives as the crocodiles rushed 
upon them. 
It was awful to hear the poor fellows. And we 
knew not how soon we might ourselves be attacked. 
Neither of us —_. ‘oot by foot we drifted 
silently away, and at length struck the current of 
the river. Soon a boat from the steamer picked us 
up. The crew had heard our guns, and suspectin 
trouble, had come to look for us. We were rescued, 
but help came too late to save our poor servants 
from a terrible fate. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


CHANTICLEER AT MIDNIGHT. 


O guardian of the nestled flock, 
hat wondrous inner sight 

Can give thee thus thy certain clock, 
That strikes the dead of night ? 

And what hath told thee that the sun, 
His golden beam withdrawn, 

This hour the utmost cape has won 
*Twixt eventide and dawn? 


While I, with many a feeble doubt, 
So wait on time’s delay, 
I hear thee pour thy cheery shout, 
As if the night were day. 
In sympathy I pause and hark, 
My heart to care a slave; 
We both are watchers of the dark, 
But thou alone art brave. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 





oe 
CROSS-EXAMINED. 


The method of cross-examination in our courts 
almost always unnerves and confuses witnesses, 
and the wonder is that judges do not oftener inter- 
fere when lawyers are offensive and impertinent. In 
a city court-room not long ago the following incident 
took place. A young lawyer, who evidently had 
| undertaken a hopeless case, was doing his utmost 
| to confuse a witness—a middle-aged woman who 
had probably never been in a court-room before, 
and was evidently ina state of fright. 


“Now, madam,” said the lawyer, in a manner 
implying that the lady’s testimony had been false 
| from beginning to end, “you are sure that it was 
| on Friday that the defendant was at your house? 

You are sure?” 

“Yes, sir; I—” 

“Now be very careful what you say, madam.” 
| “Yes, sir, I will, I—”’ 
| ‘Remember that you are under oath to tell the 
| truth, madam. It was Friday?” 
| “It was, sir.” 
| ‘Might it not have been Thursday or Saturday?” 
| “It might, but —” 

“Ah!” cried the lawyer. “You admit that it 
might have been some other day. It might have 
been Thursday, then?” 











| “It was Friday, sir.” 

é “But you admitted that it might have been Thurs- 
ay.” 

“I did not mean —” 

“Be careful, madam, what you say.” 

“I simply meant to say in reels te your question, 
sir, that it might have been on Thursday that the 
defendant was at my house, but that as a matter of 
fact he was there on Friday.” 

“Indeed,” worgg 8 “you should be more care- 
| ful of your facts! ow, madam, how do you know 
it was Friday? No more mistakes, if you please.” 

“T know it was Friday.” 

* How do you know it?” 

‘Because —” 

‘Bear in mind, madam, that you are under oath, 
and that every word you say is being written down, 
and no more mistakes, please.” 

“IT know that it was Friday because it was my 
little girl’s birthday, and he came to bring her a 
| present from his little girl.” 
| _ “Might he not have brought her the present the 

day before her birthday?” 

“He brought it on her birthday, sir.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“y am—” 

“Very well, I am glad you are sure of one thing. 
Now, madam, will you have the g ess to thin 
carefully before replying to my next question. 
You said that the defendant remained at your 
house an hour and a half. Now, my good woman, 
how do you know that he remained just that length 
of time? Now think, madam, think.” 

“T am t thinking,” said the witness, and she 
rose as if to leave the witness stand, whereupon 
the lawyer uttered an exclamation of triumph, and 
allowed her to go without further questioning. 
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THE MEXICAN EAR BEAN. 


While duck-shooting a year or two ago on the 
shore of one of those beautiful lakes which render 
Michoacan the most picturesque of Mexican states, 
the attention of the writer was drawn to a group of 
native women and children in the woods hard by, 
busily engaged picking up and placing in baskets 
what at first sight looked like nuts. Curious to 


asked a bright little Indian girl what she had there. 


‘Frijoles, senor,” she said. I further learned 
from her that these /rijoles (beans) were sold by 
the Indians for a cent and a half a pound, and that 
they went in a great ship across the sea to Francia 
(France), where they were used for tanning becerro 
(leather) for zapatos (shoes). 

All this from a little tawny Indian girl not more 
than eleven years old. Furthermore I learned that 
this bean was named from its resemblance to the 
human ear, and that in their language it was simply 
the ear bean. 

It was news to me that there was a kind of bean 
which contained the astringent ey of use to 
tan leather. I bethought myself of the ruthless 


are annually felled and stripped of their bark in 
the United States and in Canada, to procure material 
for tanning—and that, too, in places where drought 
from the destruction of the forests is becoming 
more oppressive every year. 
It seemed to me that this ear bean might be 
imported, to stay, in some degree at least, this great 
evil. I spent an entire day collecting facts concern- 
+ it which may be condensed into a paragraph. 
hese ear beans grow wild on a small tree which 
reaches the height of twenty and thirty feet, with 
wide, branching limbs. As many as ten bushels 
often grow on a single tree. 
When ripe they fall to the ground, and over 
many extensive tracts, not only in Michoacan, but 


bushels remain ungathered in the forests. Iti» not 
difficult to hire the Indians to pick them up at one 
centa pound. The little Indian girl told me that 
she hered “dos cientos libras,” two hundred 
pounds, in a day. 

To be used for tanning, the beans have only to be 
dried and und; and so rich are they in astrin 
feat qualities, that a very small quantity of the 
an-meal is sufficient to tan a hide. 

The French tanners, I am informed, have been 
quite willing to pay ten cents a pound for the dr) 
beans; it is probable that they could be furnished 
to American tanners for one-half that sum. 


* 
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AN UNFORTUNATE TONGUE. 


“What kind of a man is your cousin Abe?” 
inquired one of Farmer Willet’s boarders of that 
mild-featured old man. “He doesn’t seem to be 
very popular in the neighborhood.” ‘Well, now, 
Abe aint ’xackly pop’lar,” admitted Mr. Willet. “I 
dunno how ’tis, but seems ’s ef he hed a tremenjous 
fae’lty fer settin’ folks on aidge. It aint his inten- 
tions to do it, but it doos appear that if ever there’s 
a thing that had oughter be kind of glossed over an’ 
gone ’round easy, Abe he lays it right open, an’ 
bears down heavy on’t. 


“I don’t cal’late,” continued Mr. Willet, tapping 
his fingers meditatively on the broad arms of his 
old vocking chair, ‘that there’s a single one of the 
mothers in this township but what’s got somethin’ 
laid up agin Abe;| remarks ’t he’s made about the 
childern, an’ so on, ye see. 
“IT persume t’ say Mis’ Deac’n Jenks never’! for- 
ve him fer tellin’ her, when little ’Zek’el wa’n’t 
ut a year old, that he reckoned his nose was goin’ 
to favor his pa’s. You’ve seen the deac’n, aint ye? 
Well, that wa’n’t a real encour’gin’ thing fer her to 
_— though the deac’n’s jest as good a man’s ever 
ved. 
“An’ so ’tis with ’most everythin’ an’ everybody. 
Somebody was askin’ me once—’twas a school 
teacher t come here, an’ Abe had angered her, 
sayin’ how that he was all took aback when he 
heerd how much younger she was ’n she appeared 
to be; well, she asked me, kind of nippin’, how 
Abe was in the fam’ly circle. 
“‘Bless ye, ma’am,’ says I, ‘there aint no 
“circle,” fam’ly nor otherwise, where Abe is! 
He’d scatter the biggest circle of folks ’t ever I see, 
an’ not mean to, nuther.’ 
“Abe’s a smart man,” said Mr. Willet, as he rose 
in slow, rheumatic fashion, “but I’ve figgered on 
his case consider’ble, off’n on, an’ it appears t’ me 
*twould be better fer himif he was a plumb eejot, 
or leastways jest knew his alphabet. When a 
’s born with a tongue like Abe’s, I tell ye 
folks’d ruther a lon sight hear him say his ‘a, b, 
abs’ th’n run any resks!’ 
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CLEVER. 


A story which shows of how much use guess- 
work may be to a dealer in the supernatural, is 
related by a historian of the reign of the French 
king Louis XI. An astrologer had gained consid 
erable celebrity, particularly at the king’s court. 
After the manner of astrologers of all times, he 
had done a great deal of clever guessing, and 
thanks to this and to some lucky coincidences, 
various of his predictions had been fulfilled. It 
happened that he predicted the death of a lady of 
the court within eight days, and on the eighth day 
she died. 


This created a sensation, and the king was super- 
stitious enough to believe that the charlatan was a 
master of the black art. He sent for him, pre- 
viously having ordered some of his attendants to 
throw the astrologer out of the window. 

“You who profess to be so skilful, and to forete'l 
the fate of every one, tell me the date of your own 
death,” said Louis, blandly. 

Luckily for himself, the ‘‘magician” guessed that 
the king had some is and his readiness 
at playing upon superstition and credulity stood 
him in good stead. e answered promptly, “Three 
om before your majesty.” 

tis pleasant to know that the French king did 
ve the signal for the reader of horoscopes to 
rown out of the window, and it may be hoped 
that that — e was so badly scared that he 
= a less perilous and more respectable occu. 
pation. 


not 
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HER ‘**’ART’? WAS RIGHT. 


Mrs. H—— had a warm-hearted and industrious 
but careless English servant, who broke so many 
dishes that her mistress one day said to her, 
“Really, Ellen, I think I must take the price of 
the dishes you are breaking out of your wages. 
Don’t you think you would be more careful if I 
did?” 


“Hi r= 4 ma’am,” an Ellen, contritely ; 
“but Hi think, ma’am, it’d better to take it out 
of my ’ide.” 

“Out of your hide? Why, what do you mean?” 

“Hi mean, ma’am, that if you broke my ’ead 
hevery time Hi broke a cup or a saucer, Hi’d mind 
myself better.” 

One day poor Ellen fell her full length on the 
kitchen floor with a gallon pan of milk in her 
hands. Her shrieks of dismay brought Mrs. H—— 
in great haste to the kitchen. There lay Ellen in 
the pool of milk, making no attempt to rise. 

“Knock me in the ’ead, ma’am, knock me in the 
*ead!” she wailed. 

“Oh, get up, Ellen, get up, and mop up this milk! 
This accident is more the fault of your heels than 
of your head.” 

“You speak the truth, ma’am,” replied the weep 
ing Ellen. “If my ’eels ’ad been where my ’art is, 
this never would ’ave ’appened, for Hi mean right 
in my ‘art, ma’am, no matter what Hi does with 
my ’ead and my ’eels.” 


~~ 
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THAT ALTERED THE CASE. 


Of the late French Senator Renaud, the Kéln- 
ische Zeitung tells the following anecdote: 


When Renaud first came as senatorto Paris from 
his home in the Pyrenees he engaged a room at a 
hotel and paid a month’s rent—one hundred and 
fifty francs—in advance. The proprietor aske: 
him if he would have a receipt. 

“Itis not necessary,” replied Renaud. “God has 
witnessed the payment.” 

“Do you believe in God?” sneered the host. 

“Most assuredly,” replied Renaud, “don’t you?” 

“Not I, monsieur.” 

“Ah,” said the senator, “in that case please make 
me out a receipt!” 
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ONE ALTERNATIVE. 


When a boy is interested in what he is saying, it 
is hard for him to think how he says it. 
“Now, Tommy,” said the schoolmistress, “you 


shouldn’t say ‘Willy done it;’ that isn’t right.” 
“Well, then, Willy lied about it,” said Tommy.— 
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For the Companion. 


COMPOSING MAMMA’S VALENTINE. 


Come help me, my dear kitties, 
I want to try and see 

If we can write a valentine 
And sign it, you and me. 








We'll send it straight to mamma, 
And she can never guess 

Who drew the hearts and wrote the words 
Of this, I’m sure, unless 


It happens that she knows us, 
And ’member’s the slate is mine. 
At any rate, let’s close with love 
And send her valentine. 
M. BARTLETT. 
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For the Companion. 


ROB’S CHOICE. 


‘“Hurrah!”’ said Robbie, as he tumbled out of 
bed one cold morning. ‘It’s snowing!”’ 

Sure enough, the great feathery flakes were 
slowly drifting down. It had been snowing for 
several hours, and out-of-doors everything was 
covered with a thick, fleecy blanket of snow. 

After breakfast Robbie put on his thick, old 
overcoat, pulled his cap down over his ears, and 
started out to do his shovelling. He had shov- 
elled out the path around the house, and was just 
beginning to clear the sidewalk when he saw his 
chum, Harry Hyde, come wading through the 
drifts. The boys stood talking for a minute, 
then Robbie threw down his shovel and hurried 
into the house. , 

‘“‘Mamma, Mr. Hyde has got to go over to 
Barnet with his pung, and Harry wants me to go. 
His father said he could ask three or four of the 
boys. He is going to get back in time to leave us 
at the school before nine o’clock. Can’t I go, 
mamma ?”’ 

“What about Miss 
Robbie ?”’ 

“Oh dear!”’ said Rob, his face clouding over. 
“T forgot that! Must I do it, mamma ?”’ 

‘What was it you promised Miss Warren about 
it?’’ asked his mother. 

“T promised to shovel all her snow for a month 
to pay for breaking the glass in her window. But 
couldn’t I do it this noon, mamma ?’’ 

“It’s the law, Rob, that all sidewalks must be 
cleared before nine o’clock in the morning. If 
you don’t do it, Miss Warren will have to hire 
some one else to do it.”’ 

‘*Well, she’s rich enough!’’ grumbled Robbie. 
“She can afford to do it well enough.” 


Warren’s_ shovelling, 








“Tt isn’t a question of what she can afford, 
Rob. It's whether you can afford the ride or | 
not.” 

“Why, mamma,” said Rob in surprise, ‘it | 
wouldn’t cost me anything!” | 

“You may go if you think it best, Rob,’’ said 
his mother. ‘Do you think you can afford to | 
break your word for the sake of having a sleigh- 
ride ?”’ 

Robbie considered for a moment, then turned 
and went slowly out of the house and down to the | 
gate where Harry was waiting. His mother, 
watching from the window, saw him talk with | 
Harry for a minute, then pick up his shovel and | 
set to work manfully. | 

It did not take Rob long to finish his own | 
shovelling, but after that, there was a long stretch | 
of sidewalk to be shovelled in front of Miss 
Warren’s house, which was on the corner, so | 
there was a long way at the side, also. By the | 
time that was done his back was tired, his | 
arms ached, and his hands and feet were numb | 
with cold. 

He kept at work, however, shovelling the path | 
up to Miss Warren’s front door, and then going | 
around to the back and clearing the little path 
there. 

Just as he was finishing his work Miss Warren, | 
whom he had seen at the window, came to the | 
door and stood watching him for a few moments. | 
All the thanks she gave him, however, was to 
say, somewhat sharply, ‘““Now, if it snows all 





day, Robert, you know you must come around | became the foremost personage in society. All | 


before night and shovel it all again.” 


**Yes’m,”* and trudged home. 


the other squirrels looked for shoes, high and 
Robbie touched his cap politely, and said, | low and everywhere, but they never found any. 


Shall I tell you why? 


Because no other boy 


He had only time enough to get warmed and | beside Willy was such a goose as to leave his shoe 
in the snow and run away, for the sake of a few 


to eat an apple before it was time to go to school. | 
When he was starting, his mother gave him a| 
good-by kiss, and said softly, “I am glad that 
my boy would rather give up a pleasure than | 
break his own word.” 

After that, Robbie wasn’t sorry he had given | 
up the ride, even when he got to school just in | 
time to see Mr. Hyde’s pung drive up and unload | 
its crowd of merry schoolboys. 

‘I don’t care,” he said to himself, “I'd rather 
be honest, and keep my own promises, than have 


a hundred pung rides.” Ipa KENNISTON. 


For the Companion. 
DOG-FARMING. 


You have heard of a sheep-farm; but did you 
ever hear of a dog-farm ? 

In Mongolia the dogs have very thick, long 
hair to protect them from the cold, which is very 
intense. The skins of these dogs make excellent 
robes and mats; so the dogs are raised for their 
skins. They get their full size when they are 
eight months old. 

All over the vast territory of northern Mongolia 
these dog-farms are scattered. When a farmer’s 
daughter is married, the bride receives a certain 
number of dogs as a dower. M. F. B. 


————— 2 


For the Companion. 


THE NEW HOUSE. 

What do you think? Oh, what do you think? 
Willy boy was coming home from school the 
other day, and he lost his shoe. 

It was down by the edge of the woods, in the 
lane, just where the great pine-tree stands. The 
crust was hard enough to bear Rex, the dog, so 
Willy boy thought it would bear him; but he 
broke through, and one shoe came off. He might 
have got it out, of course; but Rex ran away 
with the basket in his mouth, and all Willy’s 
best marbles in the basket; so of course Willy 
had to run after him. 

And when he came back in his rubber boots to 
get it—the shoe was gone! just quietly 
gone! 

Willy boy looked everywhere for it, 
and Rex looked, too, and they broke 
the crust for a good way all around, 
and looked in the snow, and under the 
dead leaves at the edge of the wood, 
and everywhere. But they never found 
that shoe!! And Willy boy had to 
wear his rubber boots and his mocca- 
sins all winter long. 

But now you shall hear a secret! J 
know what became of the shoe. The 
gray squirrel who lives in the great 
pine-tree happened to be peeping out of 
her hole when Willy lost it, and when 
the boy and the dog ran away, she 
thought, “Ah; here is something for 
me. That is just what I want for a 
bedroom in my house!” 

So down she scuttled, and ran across 
the snow, and dug down with her sharp 
claws, and found the shoe. Then up 
the tree she whisked again, carrying it 
in her mouth. Would it fit inside the 
hole? Ah! it fitted perfectly. Pushing 
it well to the back, it left plenty of 





glass marbles. Lavra E. Ricuarps. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


A SNOWFLAKE. 


I am just a little snowflake, but before you 


| brush me off from your jacket let me tell you 


about myself. Look at me first. You see I am 
just like a little white star with six tiny points. 
In the sky where I used to live there were millions 
of little fellows just like me. We went sailing 


about in a great cloud over the woods and fields | 


and cities. We could see the farmers jingling 


along in their sleighs over the quiet country roads, 
and the boys and girls skating on the rivers, and | 


the children sliding down-hill on their sleds. 

Everybody seemed 
to be having such a 
good time that I said 
to my brothers, ‘‘Let 
us go down and play 
with the little folks on 
the earth !”’ 

So we all came scur- 
rying down in a great 
crowd, pushing and 
jostling and running 
races together. I land- 
ed on the top of a 
weathercock, with a 
hundred or two of 
my playmates. We 
had a fine view of 
everything that was 
going on, till a saucy little gust of wind came 
along, and pushed us off with a loud whistle. 
Then we went tumbling down again, and last of 
all we came to perch on your shoulder. 

And now, please don’t shake us off. Make us 
into a snowball, and send us flying across the 
street at Johnny Jones. Then Johnny will toss 
us back again, and we shall all have such fun! 


-@- 


For. the Companion 
JACK. 


Jack’s a mighty general—what a host he’s killed; 
Jack’s a brisk mechanic, in building bridges skilled; 
Jack’s a dainty artist, sketching in the night; 
Jack’s a famous florist, and all his flowers are white ; 
Jack’s a busy farmer, rich in shining fields; 
Others haste to gather what his labor yields; 

Jack is yearly banished, but still returns the same; 
Tell me, little Bright-eyes, what’s his other name? 


——~ 


Mamma tried to point out to Dorothy one 
specially tall, odd-looking tree that sent its 
trunk high into the air before it bore any 
branches at all. Dorothy could not see at first 
which tree was meant. Then she said: 

“Oh yes, I see. It’s that big tree with such a 
long handle to it!” 











room for the sitting-room in front and 
the store-room at the side. 

How handsome it was! How warm 
it would be for the babies, with its 





lining of bright red flannel! Not another 





squirrel in the wood would have so 
pretty a house! 

So proud and happy was Madam 
Squirrel, that she made up her mind to 
have a house-warming, and invite all 
her neighbors to see the new bedroom. 
She sent out invitations, and spent a 
whole day in collecting nuts and berries 
and wintergreen, for a grand supper. 

The chipmunks came, and the red 
squirrels, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Tit, and all the woodmice; and it was 
a very fine party indeed. 

Mrs. Chipmunk. was so envious when 
she saw the flanzel-lined bedroom that 
she had quite a fit of illness when she 
went home; and Madam Gray Squirrel 


it. 
of paper and cover exactly half of the diagram. 
last name of the explorer and the place he was searching for. 


No. 2. 





This pictures the advent in America of an afterward famous New Englander. 











Puzzles, Etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My first is in tea, but not in milk; 

My second is in satin, but not in silk; 

My third is in rat, but not in mouse; 

My fourth is in dwelling, but not in house; 
My fi/th is in fireplace, but not in stove; 
My sixth is in fondness, but not in love; 
My whole is a question we all hoped to see 
Our congressmen settle in 1893. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 
Write one hundred twice, one thousand and one 
and zero, in a certain way, and it will look very 
funny. 
| 3. 
CHARANE. 


My frst is heard on battle-fields, 

And where waves dash to landward higi; 
My second, last of peace and woe, 

You'll find in death, whene’er you die. 

And though my jirst, on battle-fields, 

Third out to many as a knell, 
My whole, when thrown by savage hands, 

Can put an end to life as well. 


4. 

BLANKS. 
The same four letters will fill each blank. 
* #*## achild,atiny « « « «. 
She gave me a text foran «*« * « « bright. 
Her eyes «* *«* a starry light. 
Old * « * * ne’er saw a fairer sight 
Than that wee, bonnie lassie. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


I am hard, and I am soft; I am large, and I am 
small; I am as round as an orange, and I am flat 
as a cracker; | am good to eat, and I cause the 
death of many; fractious children seem to take 
delight in me, and I am the joy of fashionable 
young ladies. 

6. 
CHILD IN FICTION. 

She is devoted to her imbecile grandfather. 
Through his gong they are homeless and 
nearly penniless. She leads him about from town 
to town, seeking protection. They have many 
adventures; but at last find a quiet home and some 
easy work. But then, in the midst of her new 
friends, the child dies from the exposure and strain 
of her wanderings. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Will you be my valentine? Partial answers: 
Nut, owl, lily, vine, May, bee. 
2. Rime, rhyme. 
8. Vandyke, Acorn, Larkspur, Earwig, Night 


shade, ‘Tip-cat, Ice-cream, Nosegay, Empress, 
Sparrow—Valentines. 
4. Philadelphia. Phil, a, Del, Phi, a. Phil, a 


delph, I (eye), a. Lad, hill, ladle, lip, Lapp, lid, 
deal, hip, pill, la, lade, lea. 
5. Valentine (Saint). 





| 
| 
| 
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ry, Jn Ov, His 





6. 1. Evil. 2. Lent. 3. Nave. 4. Tale. 5. Ale. 
6. Tine. 7. Ant. 8. Tin. 9. Lane. 10. Eel. 11. Vale. 
12. Neat. 13. Inn. M. Lie. 15. Even. 16. Nile. 17. 
Nail. 18. Vane. 19. Line. 20. Vent. 21. Ten. 22. 
Tile. 23. Vine. 2. Tail. 25. Lint. 

7. V, al, en, t,in, e—Valentine. 


8. Valentines. 
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There are three puzzles in our illustration for this month. No. 1 shows a diagram with several words upon 
This puzzle concerns an explorer who made a trip along the Atlantic coast in February, 1525. 
If this is done in a certain way, what remains will give the 


Take a piece 


He came in February, 161. 


No. 3. An event in our history which occurred in February, 1847, is pictured here. 











BEAR AND SERPENT. 


Some clenchers were setting their nets for game 
in an Indian jungle when their attention was 
attracted by hideous noises—roars of pain and 
rage, and a prolonged hissing, like the escape of 
steam from an engine. 


what the Madras Mail describes as a “Homeric 


conflict.” A jungle bear was fighting for its life | 


£.BOY 


with a colossal serpent. Probably the serpent had 
been sunning itself in the game track when the 
bear came along, and as neither animal would 
yield the path to the other, a contest became 
inevitable. What the clenchers saw is thus 
described: 


The serpent wound its enormous folds around | 


the bear; the bear dashed from side to side and 
rolled on the ground in its frenzied attempts to get 
free, roaring angrily all the while and snapping its 
jaws like castanets at the serpent’s folds. It could 
not reach them, however, on account of the way in 
which they were tightened around the bear’s 
quivering body 

Thus enga red, the combatants swayed to the 
brow of a hill, down which the bear cast himself 
with a veloc ity that plainly disconcerted the 
serpent, for it unwound two or three of its folds 
and threw its tail around a tree, hoping so to 
anchor the bear. The manceuvre resultes in its 
own undoing, in more ways than one. 

The rigid, outstretched line of tail gave the bear 
a chance to seize its assailant, a chance which up 
to this time had not been afforded. The bear was 
quick to seize its opportunity, and fastened its 
jaws in the snake’s quivering fles The hissin 
was now frightful, as the snake rapidly unwoun 
itself and struck savagely at the bear’s jaws. 

By way of response, the bear roared furiously, 
dashing ‘from side to side, and worrying the 
mouthful of serpent in its jaws in paroxysms of 
rage and pain. Once more the serpent wound 
itself about the bear, the bear howled and gasped, 
and both, still struggling, rolled out of view nto 
the high grass of the forest. 

Their track was marked with pools of blood; and 
when they were again seen they had parted. The 
snake was coiled in an attitude of defence, with its 
head erect, and hissed apprehensively. It had had 
enough, and wished — to be left alone. 

Not so the bear. Though almost crushed to 
death, it would not retire from the combat. After 
a moment’s pause it rushed upon the serpent, 
seized it by the head and dragged it about with 
roars of triumph. 

The undergrowth was beaten flat b: M the convul- 
sive strokes of the great serpent’s tail as the bear 
crushed its head to pieces, and finally it lay dead 
beneath the assaults of its vindictive enemy. 


| 
WINTER CLOTHING. 


In writing about “Clothing as a Protection 
Against Cold,” Doctor Robson Roose, an English 
authority, lays much stress on three points that are 
too generally disregarded. Notclothing, but plenty 
of exercise and proper food are the sources of bodily 
warmth; clothing does not give warmth, but only 
retains that of the body. Therefore at least one 
hour a day sheuld be devoted to active exercise, 





They hastened to the spot 
—or toward it, as seems more likely—and beheld | 





after which a cold bath should be taken, if possible, 
and a change of underclothing certainly. 


One heavy garment of any kind is not so effective 
in retaining bodily heat as two much lighter gar 
ments of that kind. Between separate garments 
lies a layer of air, warmed from the body, and as | 
still air is an excellent non-conductor of ‘heat, it 
keeps the body’s from radiation, or going away on | 
the moving outer air. | 

Another advantage of thin woollen garments is 
that they can be easily reduced or multiplied in 
number worn to suit changes of weather. Many 
athletic men value this advantage greatly, and 
wear two or even three light overcoats, instead of 
one heavy one in severely cold weather. When a 
thaw comes they lay one or more off, and so escape 
the overheating and sweating from which the 
heavy-coated suffer during warm winter spells. 

The Japanese and Chinese both understand this 
principle well, and go clad in thin garments, each 
ayer formed like its fellow. They reduce or add 
to the number of layers according to the degree of 
outer cold. 

Moderately loose garments retain the body’s 
warmth much better than tight ones, simply be 
cause the loose include more air that the body has 
warmed. 

Again, a loosely woven fabric is better than one 
woven closely. This is not commonly appreciated 
enough by civilized people, who are apt to choose 
close-woven, thick garments for winter wear. The 
American Northwest Indian knows better. He 
= clad in blankets, and his squaw weaves him, | 

rom small panne, # coarse robe that is wonder 
— efféctive. 

e rabbit or squirrel or sometimes gopher skins 
on cut into strips with the hair or fur on, and these 
strips are woven crisscross so loosel that a finger , 
can — be poked through. Yet in such a robe 
one can sleep in a tent without fire on a far-below | 
zero night and feel positively hot. So if “By oh, | 
Baby Bunting’s” mother got that sort of a rabbit. 
skin to wrap baby Bunting in, the infant was well | 
protected. 








oe 
SOLICITUDE. 


What it is to be a genuine, single-minded egotist | 
is illustrated in a recent French volume by a story | 
of Mme. du Deffand, a celebrity of the last century. | 
Mme. du Deffand was a great invalid, and spent 
most of her time in bed, but this fact did not pre 
vent her from receiving a great deal of company. 


One day when she was thus in bed several guests 
arrived and were admitted. They all began to 
shiver and pull their cloaks around them. 

“What,” exclaimed the invalid, “is it cold here?” 

“It is simply freezing,” answ ered a guest. 

—— you for tell ng me,” said Mme. du Def 
fanc 

She rang a bell. The guests supposed she was 
sending for a maid to build a fire; but when the 
servant came in Mme. du Deffand said: 

“Amélie, bring me in my down coverlet!” 

Having given this order, she began a conversa 
tion about other matters. 


+ 
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A GENTLEMAN of the old school employed a 
very polite and brisk Frenchman as a servant. 
One morning Jean-Baptiste came to wait on him. 
The gentleman, who not yet risen, said: 

“O Jean- Baptiste, I can’t get up—’m as sick as a 
horse this morning.” 

“Ah! monsieur,” exclaimed the Frenchman, 
springing toward the door, “I vill bring ze veteri- 
naire at once!” 
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For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the | 


Throat, use “Srown’s bronchial Troches.” They are un- 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. ( Adv. 
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OF TIME. 


MISERLY 


In the use of time, Mr. Gladstone is miserly. | 
Prominent among his rules of conduct must be this | 
one: Take care of the minutes, and the hours will 
take care of themselves. An incident jn his visit 
to Doctor Déllinger, at Munich, a few years ago, 
illustrates how carefully he uses the minutes. The 
conversation between the English statesman and 
the most erudite professor in Europe had gone on 
for hours. Near midnight Doctor Déllinger began 
searching through his large library for a certain 
book to which he wished to refer. During the 
search, which lasted for fifteen or twenty minutes, | 
Mr. Gladstone, having pulled a book out of his 
coat-pocket, was so absorbed in reading that his 
host, on finding the volume, was obliged to inter- 
rupt him. 


In the library of his country-house the Premier 
of Great Britain has three desks—one for his pri- 
vate correspondence, another for his official busi- 
ness, and a third for his Homeric studies. These 
labor-saving desks enable him to pass from one 

jece of work to another as easily as a bird hops 
From limb to limb. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed to a friend, who had re- 
marked upon the orderliness of the Homeric desk, 
“I don’t know when I shall again sit there!” 

The late Captain R. F. Burton, who did a prodig.- 
ious amount of official and literary work, had a 
similar arrangement of desks—they were pine 
tables—in his study at his Beyroot house, where 
he lived as consul of the British government. 

James Young Simpson, the eminent Scotch 
physician, was also miserly in the useof time. His 
rivate practice was enormous; he lectured daily 
rom his medical chair in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and contributed to several medical periodi- 
cals. The busy doctor, as his coachman drove him 
from patient to patient, read books and articles, or 
jotted down facts for his contributions to medical 
science. He had the Scotch habit of saving. His 
countrymen looked after the bawbees; he took 
care of the minutes. 

“If you wish to get your scheme put through,” 
said a clergyman of New York to a gentleman who 
had explained to him a method of doing philan 
thropic work, “you must go to the busiest merchant 
in the city. He will have leisure to aid you. I will 
introduce youto him. Be brief and clear in your 
explanation, for he is so pressed that he wishes the 
day was forty-eight hours long.” 

he ———- was right. Our best business 
men have the most leisure for considering anything 
worth thinking about, because they are penurious 
of the minutes. The man who, after an elaborate 
explanation, is answered “Yes” or “No,” may 
think it curt; but the monosyllable is the response 
of a trained, quick mind which has no time to 
waste. Mr. Gladstone can hew down oaks, write 
essays, make long speeches, and run the British 
government because he has acquired the art of 
saving time and of saying “Yes” or “‘No.” 
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HOW TO SPOIL A HORSE. 


The great superiority of the horse to all other 
dumb animals, according to Mr. H. C. Merwin, is 
the tineness of his nervous system. Almost all the 
fastest horses, says the same writer, have been 
remarkable for their nervous, “high strung” cou 
stitutions. Others have had as good legs and as 
good lungs, but have lacked the necessary courage 
and determination, the “do or die” spirit, which 
makes a horse keep on after he is tired. But this 
very nervousness renders the horse the most 
irritable of creatures, the most easily worried and 
distressed. Upon this point Mr. Merwin makes 
some observations that are worth reading by all 
who have, or expect to have, horses of their own. 


Harsh treatment, though it —_ short of inflictin 
physical pain, keeps a nervous horse in a state o 
misery. On the other hand, it is perfectly true, as 
a besotted but intelligent stable keeper once 
observed to me, “A kind word for a hoss is as good 
sometimes as a feed of oats.” 

A single blow may be enough to spoil a racer. 
Daniel Lambert, founder of the Lambert branch 
of the Morgan family, was thought as a three-year. 
old to be the fastest trotting stallion of his day. 
He was a very handsome, stylish, intelligent horse, 
and also extremely sensitive. 

His driver, Dan Mace, though one of the best 
reinsmen in America, once made the mistake, 
through ill temper or bad judgment, of givin 
Daniel Lambert a severe cut with the whip, an 
that single blow put an end to his usefulness as 
a trotter. He became wild and ungovernable in 
harness, and remained so for the rest of his life. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mou nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoame. { Adv. 

a 

Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 








HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO. 
Horse Power. Illustrated with working drawings. By 
w. Trevert. Price 10 cts. Bubier Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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BIG BARGAINS IN BOYS’ WAISTS. 





Blue Cheviot Shirt Waist, 
of strong, serviceable and wash 

able material, regular price 50 cents. 
3 Gray Flannel Shirt Waists, 
regular price 75cents. We bought 
all the manufacturer had of _ these, 
about 100 dozen, and will sell them at 
above low prices. Sizes 4 to 14 years 

By mail extra, 6 cents. 
75 Boys’ Bicycle Sweaters. 
. le Sizes 24 to 32 inches, in white, 
blue or black. Boys’ and Men’s Bi- 
¢yele Hose, Caps, ete., at propor- 
tionate prices. Send for Spring Fash- 
ion Catalogue, ready March 1sth. MAILED FREE. 
CHAS. CASPER & CO., 

Cor. 14th St. and University Pl., ew York. 


66 Rome” 


COPPER 


Tea Kettle 


Will heat water faster and wear longer than any 
other. Seamed-in spouts. Inside lined with pure tin 
outside nickel-plated. They are handsome, light and 
durable. Every kettle stamped “ROME” on the spout. 
Ask your dealer for the “ROME” or send to us. 


Factory Prices, $1.00 Each. 
ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 
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vertise good Seeds is to give away a sample for trial. If 
Fe will send me a 2c. stamp to pay postage, I will mail 

ree one package, your selection, of either Cabbage,Car- 
rot, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk or Water Melon, 
Onion, Parsni », Pepper, Pumpkin, Radish, Spinach,To- 
mato,Squash, urnip,cr of Flower Seeds—Aster, Balsam, 
Celosia, Carnation, Mignonette, Pansy, Phiox, Poppy, 
Sweet Peas, Zinnia, or Verbena, and one of my 18% Cata- 
. Underany circumstances do not wf Seeds 
until you see it, for [can save you money. Over 200,000 
people say my seeds are the cheapest and best. I have 
earliest vegetables on record. Discount and large prizes 
to agents. 50 cents’ worth of Seeds free with $1.00 order. 
Write to-day. F. B. MILLS, Box 32, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


Beauty «4 Purity 


Go hand in hand. 
They are the foundation 
of healih and happi- 





ness; 
Health, because of pure 
blood; 
Happiness, because of 
clear skin. 
Thousands of useful lives 
have been embittered 
by distressing humors. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT 
Is the greatest of skin purifiers 
As well as blood purifiers. 
of its peculiar action en the pores 
It is successful in preventing 
And curing all forms of 
Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 
When the best physicians fail. 
Entirely vegetable, safe, and palatable, 
It especially appeals to mothers and children, 
Because it acts so gently yet effectively 
Upon the skin and blood, as well as the 
Liver, kidneys, and bowels. : 
Its use during the winter and spring 
Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 
As well as sound bodily health. 


Sold everywhere. Price: RESOLVENT, $1; 
OINTMENT, 50c.; Soap, 25c, Potrer Drue 
anpD CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 


“* How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 
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/ y 98c. 
et ” > Buys this 
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In dealing with a horse, more than with most 
animals, one ought to exercise patience, care, and | 
above all, the power of sympathy, so as to know, if 
possible, the real motive of his doing or refusing to 
do this or that. To acquire such knowledge, and 
to act upon it when acquired, is a large part of the 
ethics of horse-keeping. j | 
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TWO VERSIONS. 


There is much in a name, especially as it is 
pronounced by Frenchmen or Englishmen. On the 
evening of M. Zola’s recent arrival in England, he 
was lingering over his coffee when a servant 
entered the room, bearing a large basketful of 
flowers, which he presented to the noted novelist, 
saying 

“Mr. Oscar Wilde sends these flowers, sir, and 
asks if you will receive him for a few minutes.” 

he words were roughly translated to M. Zola, 
who seemed puzzled, shook his head, and ex 
claimed: 

“Oscawoile! Oscawoile! 1 don’t know him!” 

“What sort of an animal is that Oscawoile?” in 
quired a famous journalist, who was equall 
ignorant of English pronunciation. “Send bac 
his cabbages and put him -out!” cried another. 
Finally M. Zola bethought himself of looking at 
the gentleman’s card, and a smile of intelligence 








and full size. 
Deep collar. 
wrist and 
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AWAY 


L.. have found that the best way to ad- | 





1-513 6th Ave, WN. ¥. 





MAHLER BROS., importers & Retailers, 51 





Something New. 
The “Penniston” Food Warmer. 
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A Hot Water Bag with pockets 
on the side for holding the ordinary 
| nursing or sterilizing bottles. 


| Invaluable to Travelers or Invalids. 
Fill the Baq with HOT WATER and food 
will be kept WARM for ten hours. 
Fill with SALTED ICE-WATER and 
will keep COOL and SWEET for a long 
Ask for them at your Druggist's. 


DAVOL RUBBER CO., Providence, R. L, 


Sole manufacturers, also manufacturers of “House- 
hold” Syringes and fine Rubber Goods. 


19 GOOD BOOKS FOR 

| Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written : | 
| “Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 





ood 
ime. 





“Guy Eariscourt’s Wire,”’ by May Agnes Fleming. 
“ ALONE,” by Marion Harland. 
“« Wipow GOLDsMITH’s DauGHTER,” by Julie P. Smith | 
“* WARWICK,’’ by M. T. Walworth, | 
“THe Waire Cuter,” by Mayne Retd. 
“‘ TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE, by Mary J. Holmes. | 
“Truk AS STEEL,”’ hy Marion Harland. | 
“A WonDERFUL Woman,”’ by May — Fleming. | 
** COURTING AND FARMING,” by Julie P, Smith. | 
“TRUE TO THE Last,” by A. 8. Roe, 
“ THE ENGiisH OrnpHans,” by Mary J. Holmes. | 
The whole 12 sent bv mail, postage free, | 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
e@ G. W. DitiinGuam, Publisher, New York. | 





Accidental Discharge 
Is Absolutely Impossible 


while using the Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safe- 
ty Revolvers. They are so constructed that they 
require for their = sufficient grasp and 
strength to render them perfectly harmless in the 
hand of a child. 






A Perfect 
and Safe Arm 


for Home Protection. 


Send stainp for full catalogue with detailed description. 
SMITH & WESSON, Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


1894. 


The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 


Contains 112 pages 8x104¢ inches, with descriptions 
that describe, not mislead ; illustrations 
that instruct,not exaggerate. 








The cover is charming in 
harmonious blending of 
water color a in he 
and white, with a gold back- 
ground,—a dream of beauty, 
32 pages of Novelties printed 
in8 different colors. All the 
leading novelties and the 
best of the old varieties. 
These hard times you can- 


not afford to run any risk, 
Buy HONEST GOODS 
where ou will receive 





FULL MEASURE, 
not necessary to advertise 
that Vick’s seeds grow, this 
is known the world over, 


It is 





ry and also that the harvest 
— * pays. A very little spent for 
_ Brilliant, proper seed will save gro- 
Tulip cer’sand doctor's bills. Many 
Orientale. conevde Vick's Floral Guide 

1e 1ondsomes catalogue 
Over 1500 Plants for 18%. If you love a fine | 
For 30 Cts. garden send address now, 


with 10 cents, which may be 
deducted from_first order. 
360 Cash Prizes for 
‘otatoes. Danvers Yellow 
Globe Onion Seed $1.00 per 


See Vick’s Flo- 
ral Guide, 




















YY pound, delivered. 
Rochester. JAMES VICK’S SONS. 





WALL PAPERS. 


Send 10 cents for postage. We will mail you the | 

largest and best selected line of comptes at lowest 

rices in the U. S., with instructions how to paper. 

PAPER HANGERS should have our Sample Books. | 
Price $ ww read 


1.00, No y. 
20th St., Philadelphia. 





CHAS. M. N, KILLEN, 614-616 8. 





CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE ‘weer tome” soap. 


SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed. Five feet high 
| 2% feet wide, 1044 inches deep. The Laundry and Toilet Soaps, “‘Boraxine’’ and “Modjeska” 
Toilet articles, if bought at retail would 


Most popular desk ever made. 


0.30 


Cost, - ~ - $1 
Desk, worth at retail, 10.00 


We will send Box and Desk on thirty days’ trial; if satisfactory, you can remit $10.00, 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


if not, hold goods subject to our order. 
83°See Youth’s Companion, Oct. 26, ‘93. 


with a Combination Box of 


YOU GET ALL FOR 
} $10.00. 








ps - features as he gasped out in repentant ac. 
nts: 

“Why, it is Monsieur Oscarre Veelde, the cele. 
brated author, whom we all know! Send him up 
at once.” 

“Oscarre Veelde!” shouted all the others. “Why 
didn’t you say so at first 2” 


+ 
a oe 





IT was a very polite Irishman who in addressing 
an English lord concluded by saying: “I hope your 
lordship will excuse me for writing to you in my 
shirt-sleeves, but the weather is exceedingly hot.’ 





Better than 
Ever for 
1894. 














Is Different from Others 


It is intended to aid the planter in selectin 
best adapted for his needs and conditions an 
from them the best possible results, It is not, therefore, highly 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care that 
nothing worthless be 
invitea trial ofourSeeds. We know them because we grow them. 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our 
three warrants; our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 
papers to purchasers of our Seeds. 

the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, 


the Seeds 
in getting 


put in, or nothing worthy be left out.. We 


All of these are explained in 





Marbiehead, Mass 





- §croftula 


is Disease Germs living in 
the B!ood and feeding upon 
its Life. Overcome these 
germs vwrith 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggiste. 









KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 

- ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid_laxative principle 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the forn 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative 
effectually cleansing the system, Capeliing Colds 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation, It has given satisfaction to millions, anc 
met with the approval of the medical profession 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free fron 
every objectionable substance, Syrup of Figs is foi 
sale 1 all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 bottles 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name js printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
— setormed, you will not accept any substitute if 
otferea, 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
OcNvVER. 













Headquarters for the Choicest 
Seeds, Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 


Roses, Bulbs, Etc, 
ant 16 Catal 
 aSend for it Belore Busing” = \ 


{ 
is, Small Trees, ete. pald, 
' fi. by Freight or | at 
40th 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
Year, 1, Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Painesville, Ohio. ae 4 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1894. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the a. All 
——_ ages over eight—which is the number 
ven for 


1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
hers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
inust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


ECONOMY OF HEALTH. 


A problem which every one should aim to solve 
is, “How may I best employ in my given occupa- 
tion the measure of health and strength which I 
possess?” 

It is a law of nature that the exercise of functions 
results in an increase of their ability. Muscles 
become larger by exercise. Brain matter, by con- 
stant intellectual employment, increases in weight, 
and the “brain-cells” become greater in number. 
This is true of every bodily and mental function. 

But any function may be wrongly employed. 
When a muscle is constantly used to excess, it 
atrophies, or becomes smaller. The brain, if held 
too closely to its task, at length refuses to act. 

Physical exercise is often perverted by being 
employed at improper times, as immediately after 
a meal; by being too hurried and short, as when 
one rushes to catch a train; or by being so pro- 
longed as to produce extreme fatigue. 

A young man was recently advised to take 
physical exercise out-of-doors. With an exclama- 
tion he proceeded to relate how, after a morning 
of close confinement at office work, he took a 
harried lunch, and at once rushed to a series 
of appointments, the distances between which 
amounted to several miles. It was explained that 
this was not exercise in the proper sense of the 
word. It is impossible to digest food, to exercise 
severely, to prosecute business, and to do al] well 
at the same time. 

Deliberation is necessary to proper exercise, as 
well as to a proper method of study, or to the 
proper performance of any occupation. The nor- 
mal development of every member and tissue is a 
slow one; a too rapid increase is apt to produce 
harm, or to precede disease of a member. 

In order to preserve health to old age, one must 
exercise his muscles and his brain so that each 
shall receive a proper amount of solid, steady 
work, and what is equally important, a proper 
amount of rest. If one feels himself lacking in 
physical strength, he may be absolutely certain 
that by the use of what muscular power he has he 
will gain more. A weak organ gains power by a 
moderate, steady exercise of its function. 


——_@—_ 


THE FIRST IRISH POTATOES. 


Sir Walter Raleigh was an unprincipled adven- 
turer, and failed as an administrator and colonizer, 
but he had a most commendable taste for planting 
and gardening; and in these branches of effort his 
influence remains potent. Three hundred years 
have passed since he lived in Ireland, in the county 
of Cork, on the vast estate which had been bestowed 
upon him; but the yellow wallflowers which he 
brought to Ireland from the Azores still flourish 
and bloom in the very spot where he planted them. 

Near by, at Youghal, near Cork, on the shores of 
the Blackwater estuary, stands the A ffane cherry 
which he planted. Some cedars which he brought 
to Cork are still growing at a place called Tivoli. 
Four yew-trees, whose branches have grown and 
interlaced into a sort of summer-house, are pointed 
out as having sheltered Raleigh when he first 
smoked tobacco in his garden at Youghal. 

Raleigh tried to make tobacco grow in Great 
Britain, but the climate was not found suitable to it. 
He succeeded, however, by introducing the habit 
of smoking it, in making it grow in plenty of other 
places. 

More important to the world than the spot where 








Raleigh sat and smoked his Indian weed is another 
spot in his garden at Myrtle Grove, in this same 
Youghal. This spot is still bounded by the town 
wall of the thirteenth century. It was here that 
Raleigh first planted a curious tuber brought from 
America, which throve vastly better than his 
tobacco plants did. 

This tuber Raleigh insisted was good to eat, 
though common report for a long time pronounced 
it poisonous. Some roots from his vines he gave to 
other landowners in Munster. They cultivated | 
them and spread them abroad from year to year. | 

This plant was the Irish potato. Before many 
generations it became the staple food of the Irish 
people—almost the only food of a great many of 
them. ° 

It was the “Irish potato” which came back to 
America and became the groundwork, so to speak, 
of the American farmer’s and workingman’s daily 
breakfast and dinner. Sir Walter’s curious experi- 
ment in acclimatization became an economic step 
of the very first consequence; and the spot at 
Youghal which was its scene deserves marking 
with a monument much more than do the places 
where the blood of men has been shed in battle. 


FARMERS’ “ DON’TS.” 


Sarcasm is an effective weapon, and with it a 
paper published for farmers, the Stockman, seeks 
to combat the tendency of some farmers—let us say 
a small minority of them—to neglect and ill-treat 
their wives. The Stockman publishes this list of 
“Don’ts” for the farmer: 


Don’t try to please your wife. 

Don’t appreciate one thing she does. 

Don’t ever plan your work so as to be able to 
take her to any entertainment. 

Don’t help care for the children; that is what you 
got her for. 

Don’t fail to invite company to dinner on Sunday 
without letting her know, so she can have a day for 
rest. 

Don’t get the bucket of water from the cistern 
when asked; any one can pump who half-tries. 

Don’t fail to ask your wife if she wants you to do 
all the housework when she asks you to put some 
wood in the stove. 

Don’t neglect asking what she has done with all 
the egg and butter money; for it will more than 
supply the table, help pay the hired man, get the 
children’s books and clothes, etc. 

Don’t wonder that your food has a peculiar 
flavor, for it is seasoned with blasted hopes, sighs 
of disappointment, etc. 

Don’ Ye surprised to read that the majority of 
insane women are farmers’ wives. 


“CONSIDERABLE LIKE ICE-CREAM.” 


A visitor to the World’s Fair was very tired and 
hungry—too hungry to wait for her luncheon, and 
too tired to search far for anything to eat; so she 
went up to a man who was selling pears and asked 
him if they were good. 


“ Yea’m,” he res 
They’re so good I can’t hardl 
’em the whole time myself. 
hev?” 

She replied that she would take half-a-dozen, and 
as he was putting them in a bag another tired- 
looking woman came along. 

“Can you tell me where I can get some ice- 
cream?” she asked. 

“No’m,” briskly replied the fruit man, “I don’t 
know of any place near here where you can get 
any. But I’ve got some mighty nice pears here 
that taste considerable like ice-cream.” 

At that moment he handed his first customer her 
ieee, which she says she received with some 

iminution of confidence in the wisdom of her 
purchase. 


nded, “they be fust-rate. 
keep from eatin’ 
ow many will you 


DREADFUL Vow. 


In W. R. Le Fanu’s “Seventy Years of Irish 
Life” is a reference to the visit of George IV. to 
Ireland in 1821, which was enlivened, as much as a 
state visit may be, by the following incident: 


The king entered Dublin in an open carriage, 
drawn by eight splendid horses, and attended by a 
number of grooms and footmen in magnificent 
liveries. He was in military uniform, and con- 
stantly took off his hat, smiling and bowing to the 
people, who enthusiastically cheered him. At one 

int a man close to the carriage stretched out his 

and to the king, and said: 

“Shake hands, your Majesty !” 

The king shook hands heartily. 
his hand, and called out: 

“Begorra, I’ll never wash that hand again!” 


The man waved 


A FRENCH DUEL. 


If the French are prone to challenge each other 
to fight duels on the smallest provocation, they are 
also prone to bring them to an end with very little 
fighting. 


It is credibly related that, on the occasion of a | 
duel between two members of the chamber of | 
deputies, one of the combatants was taken with a 
fit of bleeding at the nose just as they came upon | 
the field. | 

“Blood!” exclaimed one of the seconds of the | 
other man. “Blood has been shed. The honor of | 
my principal has been satisfied.” | 

And the parties and their seconds thereupon 
gravely left the field. 





MODEST. 


Writers of comic plays are said to have, as a | 
rule, a very good conceit of themselves. But one | 
of them objected, nevertheless, when an ardent | 
admirer compared him with Shakespeare. 

“You mustn’t do that!” said the dramatist. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Shakespeare had his way of writing, you 
know, and I have mine!” 


WHAT WAS ON HIS MIND. 


The Hartford Post records a striking instance of 
preoccupation which occurred in that city not long 
ago. 


A teacher in one of the public schools asked her 
pupils to write a sentence containing the pronoun 
“I.” A small colored boy responded thus: 

“My mother made a shortcake. It was so short 
I didn’t get any of it.” 


MISTRESS—Who rang the bell then, Katy ? 
ATY—A_ boy, mum, lookin’ for the wrong 
number.— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 





| 
NOTHING cuts prices like a sharp competitior 


“*Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50 cts. and $1. [ Adv. 








Send address, and 


For Good Living we mail free our il- 


ustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to Table,” a write-up 
of the cattle industry of the great plains, from the 
“branding of the mayerick”’ to the “round-up” of the 
prime steer into Rex Brand Beef Extract. 

THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., South Omaha, Neb. 


BICYCLES. 


fpaldin 


‘‘Takes First Place.’’ 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago. New York. Philadelphia. 
Makers: Lamb Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








In Sterling Stlver Tabie- Ware. 


Soup and 
Bouillon Spoons 


are essential addi- 
tions to any well- 
appointed table. No 
silver service is com- 
plete without them. 














&a This illustration 
shows the Bouillon 
size in the well- 








Greatest Award 


CHICKERN: 


P 


AT THE 






World’s Columbian Exposition, | 


1893 — Chicago — 1893. 


known 

“Qld English” 
design so familiar to 
readers of THE 
COMPANION. 

The Soup Spoon 
is longer than the 















Bouillon, being 
about seven inches 
in length. 


They will be 
Sound at all first- 
class Jewelers in 
the United States. 





For the unimpeachable: truth of the | 


above statement we respectfully refer 


to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 


that the award only complies with the | 


facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


No local dealer can compete with us 


L L in variety or price. Our 


new. designs and colorings 
are handsomer this year than 
Our “Guide How to 
aper_and Economy i 


ever before. 
P y in 
Home Decoration,” mailed 


gees” = PAPER 


Beautiful Goid Paper, Sc. per Roll. 

We carry the largest stock in the country, and can 
save you 50 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy. 
No matter where you live, if you have any use for 
wall paper, send 10c. to nearest address to pay postage 
on a large package of samples. One good agent or 
peper-hanger wanted in each town to sell from sample 

ks, price $1.00. 


ALFRED PEATS, 
30-32 W.13thSt., | 136-138 W. Madison St., 
EW YORK. ” CHICAGO, 





If your deal- 
er should 
not have 
the special 
pieces you 
wish, you 
can learn 
where they 
are to be 
found by ad- 
dressing us. 





Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass., 





. 
Potato Machinery. 
If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 
ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 
for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 
will save you money and guarantee the work. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 








Positively no 





A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine 


Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


A Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 


This preparation has long been known for its 
surprising effect in softening, improving and pre- 
serving the Skin, and in rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

It is recommended by ladies generally. 
Rough, Hard, Pimples, 
Irritated Skin, Best} Chafing, Itching, 
Chapped Hands, for | Scaly Eruptions, 

Face and Lips. Eczema, etc. 

A Sample Bottle 

with a book descriptive and testi- 


monials sent for 6c. to cover cost. 


Price 50 Cents 
AT DRUGGISTS. ¥ 
Sent post-paid, 60 cts. per bottle. eo 


Street, Portland, Maine. 


Best 
for 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Rol 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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( From the portrait by Gilbert Stuart, by permission.) 
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Lacto-Lemon 


“PRIZE WINNERS. 
One Hundred Dollars in Gold. 


The prize competition which we announced a few weeks ago has 
excited an interest among the ladies of New England altogether 
unexpected in extent, and therefore proportionately gratifying. 


Lacto-Lemon 


is not an extract, but is a purely vege- 
table substitute for lemons, with all the 
acid and delicious flavor of the natural 
It is always ready for use, and 
Use it in 


After 
hundred 
award one of the four prizes of $25 
gold to each of the following ladies : 


Mrs. J. C. BABCOCK, 
13 Grape St., New Bedford, Mass.; 
Mrs. A. H. BRIERLY, 
538 Union St., Springfield, Mass.; 
Mrs. J. YOUNG, | 
70 Dana St., Cambridgeport, Mass.; | Pies, Puddings, 
Mrs. FRANCIS E. BATES, 
37 Parade St., Providence, R. I. Frostings, Jellies, 


Sauces, Sherbets, 


considering several 
was decided to| 


carefully 
receipts, it 
in | 








| fruit. 
| will not spoil like lemons. 





POPOL Dt POPPI LADD” 


, A NEW OFFER. Q 
Owing to the great success of the 
competition just concluded, we have 
decided to announce another, the 
detailed particulars of which will be 3 
sent to any lady who will send us her { 
address on a postal card. The prizes ¢ 
will be ro in number, of $10 each, } 
in Gold ; but all competitors will 
( 

( 

( 

4 

4 


Salad Dressings, 
Mince Meat, 
Fritters, etc. 


> receive a suitable acknowledgment. 
- Bear in mind that each com- 
petitor is to send but one receipt. 


Sena postal card for Free Book of 
| Cooking Receipts, showing effective uses 
of Lacto-Lemon. 
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Lacto-Lemon is for sale by all Grocers at 25c. per bottle. 


AVERY LACTART COMPANY, 


169 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WAS HINGTON—First in War—First in Peace—First in the Hearts of his Countrymen. 


ANGIER’S 
Petrolcum Emulsion. 


(PRACTICALLY TASTELESS.) 


First—in Relief for Coughs and Bronchitis. 
First — to Prevent Pneumonia and Consumption. 
First—for Weak Lungs and to Build up the System 


in the impoverished condition which accompanies and 


follows Consumption and all 
Serious Lung Diseases. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is the most modern of all 
modern remedies for Throat and Lung Troubles and other wast- 
ing diseases. In Bronchitis and Consumption, the Cough, Night 
Sweats and Diarrhoea disappear without the use of opium or 
other harmful drugs. It is 


A Pleasant Substitute for Cod Liver Oil 


because it is far superior to the fish oil—being both food and medi- 
cine. It is pleasant to take—does not disturb the stomach but 
aids digestion. It is Healing, Strengthening, Building. 


50 Cents and $1.00 of pole etngasaeatmaaas 


FREE ! Until March 15th, 


To readers of The Companion, 


Our interesting book, { ‘‘How TO KEEP IT IF YOU HAVE IT. 
‘“‘HEALTH.” It tells you (| How To GET IT IF YOU’VE LOST IT.”’ 
There is wisdom in this little book ‘‘beyond the rules of physic.”’ 

“He who cures a ) = may be the skilfullest, but he who prevents it is the safest 
Ful 


physician.”’— Thos. ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


ANGIER’S PETROLEUM TABLETS. Sam % Free on uest. 
The Little Wonder “Cough Stoppers.” “72 STOPPERS for 25 CO/PP/PERS.” 


A sure relief for Coughs and Sore Throats— they ais — they do not upset 
appetite or stomach. They do aid digestion. 


Do You Know About Angier’s Petroleum Soap ? 


The finest Toilet, Nursery and Skin Soap. Softening and healing to the skin and 
complexion, and its medicinal qualities destroy b an of the skin. 
ESPECIALLY GOOD FOR CHILDREN. 


All Enterprising Druggists Keep Our Goods. 


~ 


BEF EAHEG 


Companion readers send postal to { 
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LASS LESS 2 FLEE IF UES 


Nobody 
Eats Oranges 


TESTERS 


in these days without an Orange Spoon. 

They are all the rage. The Orange is cut 
in two halves at right angles to the stem, and 
then eaten with the Spoon, which from its 
peculiar shape removes easily all the fruit 
and juice, and avoids soiling the hands and 
staining the napkin. 


FES SG SLE 


That there shall not be a housekeeper who 
has not used our Wonderful Washing Prepara- 
tion, and to still more widely introduce our 


nase 9B 


WASHING POWDER 


we are a a_ series of very 
valuable The latest 
is our (PREMIUMS crystal pattern, 
inlaid gold bowl, 


AROSE 


SF ULIFUIG 





¥ 


Orange in 


This will be sent to any one who will buy a 
package of IvoRINE of their grocer, cut out 
the Trade-Mark, the picture of a Dove, and 
mail it to us with eight 2-cent stamps ( 16 cts. ) 


For 6 Doves and a Post-office 


Special Offer. order for 95 cents we will send 


six Orange Spoons in Handsome Plush-Lined Case. 
NOTE.—Amounts above Ié6c. must be sent by P.O. Order. 


Address 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
(Premium Dept.,) GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


CBI ELSIF STF SIF SIS 


We warrant these Spoons “ 
Plate, on Nickel Silver.”” The bowl of the Spoon is 
Gold Inlaid. They are so handsome that you will 
want to own a set to put among your bric-a-brac, 
even if you don’t eat oranges. 


Extra Sterling Silver 





We have already sent avery large number of these Spoons to readers of The Cow parton whose let- 
ters show how delighted they are. We want them to go into every home before we withdraw this offer. 
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A Few Lines 
PURI FENG UNG LEI 


About 
Beardsley’s 


~,| Shredded 
Codfish 


It is prepared for the Table in 15 minutes. 

“No Soaking” for hours to remove waste and dirt. 

“No Boiling” is necessary to soften Shredded 
Codfish. 

“No Odor” to make it unpleasant in the kitchen. 

“Picked up” by an original process, and the only 
one that does not destroy the fibre or flavor. No other 
Codfish possesses this very important advantage. 

There is but one Shredded Codfish in the world. 

One pound equals ‘Two of any other kind. 

Makes most delicious “ Picked-Up” Codfish, Fish 
Balls and Fish Cream at least trouble and expense. 


\ 10 Cents a Box. 








Coors 















































Ask your Grocer to put a Box in your next order. 
Prepared only by 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
179 and 180 West Street, New York. 
Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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